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For the National Era 


ANNUARY. 





RY MISS ALICE CAREY. 





When last year took her monrnfnl flight, 
With all her trata of woe anit ill, 

As pale processions sweep at night 
Across some loviesome burial hill— 


My sonl, with serrow for its mate, 
And bowed with unrequited wrong, 
iitood knocking at the starry gate 
Of the wild wondrous realm of song. 


Yor hope from my poor heart was gone, 
With all the sheltering peace it gave, 

And a dim twilight, stealing on, 
Foretold the night-time of the grave. 


Past is that time of dim unrest, 
Hope reillunes its faded track, 

And the soft hand of love has prest 
Death's deep and awful shadows back. 


A year agone, when wildly shrill 
The wind sat singing on this bough, 
‘The churchyard on the neighboring hill 
Had not so many graves as now. 


When the May-morn, with hand of light, 
The elonds about her bosom drew, 

And o’er the blue, cold steeps of night 
Went treading out the stars like dew— 


One, whose dear joy it had been ours 
‘Two little summer times to keep, 

Folded his white hands from the flowers, 
And, softly smiling, fell asleep. 


And when the northern light streamed cold 
Across October’s moaning blast, 

One whose brief tarriance was foretold 
All the sweet summer that was past, 


Meekly unlocked from her young arms 
The scarcely faded bridal crown, 

And in death’s fearful night of storms 
The dim day of her life went down. 


While still beneath the golden hours, 
That like a roof the woods o’erspread, 

Among the few and faded flowers, 
Musing this idle rhyme I tread. 


Above yon reach of level mist 

Bright shines the cross-crowned spire afar, 
Aa in the sky’s clear amethyst 

The splendor of some steadfast star. 


And still beneath its steady light 
‘The waves of time heave to and fro, 

Vrom night to day, from day to night, 
As the dim seasons come and go. 


Some eager for ambition’s strife, 
Some te love’s banquet hurrying on, 
Like pilgrims on the hills of life 
We cross each other, and are gone. 


But whether mind upsoars from earth, 
Or sinks in dust its wing of flame, 
The pulse of an immortal birth 
Beats through the universe the same. 


For thonzh our lives are little drops, 
Welled from the infinite fount above, 

Our deaths are but the mystic steps 
In the great melody of love. 


-_- 


For the National Era, 


THE COMPROMISE. 


‘here is little doubt, to an observing mind, but 
that some, who were interested in the commence- 
ment and prosecution of the war with Mexico, 
desired to wrest from her some part of her terri- 
tory for the extension of slavery. Peace has been 
concluded, and the United States are in posses- 
sion of a large territory, sulject to the exclusive 
control of the Genera Government. In this 
territory, not a slave existed at the time of ac- 
quisition ; and to this day the fundamental law of 
that land, both as a province of Mexico and as 
territory of the United States,is freedom to every 
man. Efforts are making so to divide the terri- 
tory that a part of it may be secured for slavery 
extension, when new States are formed. Even 
some go so far as to say that, unless a part of the 
territory is open to slavery, they will withdraw 
from the Union. The claim is made, as if the in- 
terests of three hundred and fifty thousand slave- 
holders were equal to the interests of the millions 
of freemen, not only in the free but slave States. 
The settlement of this question involves the par- 
ticular power of Congress, not only over the ter- 
ritories, but over slavery itself. It seems that the 
South, not satisfied with the practical operation 
of the “ Nicholson Letter,” are preparing to re- 
sist the admission of California as a free State. 
The South say that the North wish to do them 
an injury, by excluding slavery from new Terri- 
tories. Where is the evidence of this? Does 
not the action of the Government, from the be- 
ginning, show a great willingness on the part of 
the North to grant the South the lion’s share, both 
as it regards new territory and the patronage of 
the Government? 

It may be well toremind the people, both North 
and South, that we live under a Government of 
limited powers ; that the slave States, of their own 
choice, have excluded themselves from any favors, 
as it respects slavery, by the General Govern- 
ment, except as they may, equally with the North, 
be supported in their claim for the return of fu- 
gitives from labor, the obligation to perform such 
service or labor being proved according to the 
laws of the State from whence such fugitive has 
escaped. Even this is not the clearest recogni- 
tion of slavery ; but the practical operation of the 
unequal and unjust law of 1793 upon this subject 
has given much greater force to the arbitrary 
claim of the master than the Constitution seems 
to warrant. 

The people of the North contend, in the settle- 
ment of this question, that slavery does not exist 
by authority of the General Government; that 
it any of the people of the slave States have any 
right or privilege to hold slaves, that right ex- 
isted anterior to the adoption of the Constitution. 
That although the basis of representation of those 
States allows the masters or the people to be rep- 
resented for their slaves, that privilege was al- 
lowed by their willingness to de taxed in like pro- 
portion for the support of the Government. The 
North are still willing to abide the contract made 
by their fathers, although an unjust one; but 
contend that it has nothing to do with the action 
of the Government under this Constitution. The 
wheels of a free Government were set in motion 
with this advantage to the side of slavery. Itwas 
a contract of the several States then existing, for 
the purposes set forth in its preamble, without 
any implication or agreement that such advantages 
should be granted to wny new States. Indeed, the 
powers of Congress, strictly considered, are inad- 
equate to this. 

The legislative powers conferred to Congress 
by the Constitution do not include any authority 
to create or sustain slavery anywhere, neither has 
the President or any officer under the Govern- 
pee. any right to aid or uphold others in enslav- 

Usiea to in any district or territory of the 
of legal tribe, amy laws of Congress or decisions 
The Union — 8 to the contrary notwithstanding. 

» bY its Constitution, is similar to a 
free State, and the laws must be in harmony with 
it, securing to every man his right to “life liber- 
ty and ~ pursuit of happiness.” , 

e Constitution provid ea 
dom, and every law ot ¢ Cc “ wa eh — 
United States authority, controvertin, ane y 
vision of the Constitution, is invalid--and ee 
officer or agent of the Government ig ehet 
his oath to see that this law of freedom is not i, 
fringed. How, then, can the ives of 
the North ever consent that the institution of 
slavery shall be planted in free t Or any 
territory of the United States? It would be un. 
constitutional if they did; but a great evil woula 
be committed, and a long time elapse before it 
would be done away. The South claim they have 
equal rights with North to the new Territo- 
ries. ey have equal rights, but the benefits 
received must be the same in kind. “Can the same 
fountain send forth sweet watersand bitter?” As 





the Constitution provides only. a promoting the 
it 


“ blessings of libepty,” can expected that, 





among the fruits to be reaped, there willbe found 
the evils of slavery ? ‘ 

But the people of the North assert higher 
reasons for excluding slavery than simply plead- 
ing their rightful prerogatives. They contend 
that is it a matter of greac importance to them and 
their posterity, upon what condition new States and 
Territories are formed—the institutions of @ State 
determine the character of the people and thew repre 
sentatives in Congress. Slavery degrades labor; 
therefore, where slavery exists, thoge who toil or 
labor for a livelihood are little respected, and 
have little share in the affairs of Government. 
This influence has ever been hostile to the inter- 
ests of free labor. This is also apparent from the 
fact that nearly all the members of Congress from 
the slave States are slaveholders, although the 
actual number of slaveholders is very much 
smaller than the non-slaveholders. This inequal- 
ity of representation gives great power to the 
voters of the slave States, as will appear by the 
number of votes cast at any election, so that one 
vote at the South is equal to three at the North. 

Did not Freedom nearly sell her birthright 
when the North allowed a representation for 
slaves? Is this equal among men, and must we 
be compelled to purchase more privileges at this 
rate, or shall we rather “stand up for what is 
right, and submit to nothing wrong?” Must we 
acknowledge that the institutions of our own 
States are equal in vaiue only to stich us support 
slavery, and shall we be frightened into a Compro- 
mise, and give up to the spirit of the dark ages a 
portion of the heritage of Freedom? Forbid it, 
ye champions of right and chosen representatives 
of the people. 

The States have equal rights only in extending 
the blessings and reaping the advantages of “ Lib- 
erty protected by the law.” Suarre. 











CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS — FIRST SESSION, 


Tvuespay, Decemser 11, 1849, 

The Senate met and adjourned, the House not 
yet having organized. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

We gave last week a summary of the proceed- 
ings‘on Tuesday. All that is now necessary is, 
to present the vote on the last, or 

THIRTY-NINTH TRIAL. 

Whole number of votes cast, 226 ; necessary to 
a choice, 114. 

Mr. Winthrop received 101 votes; Mr. Wm. 
J. Brown, 109; Mr. Wilmot, 7; Mr. Morehead, 
5; and Messrs. Boyd, Durkee, Vinton, and Mc- 
Dowell, one each. 

Thosefwho voted for Mr. Winthrop were: 

Messrs. Alexander, Alston, Andrews, Ashmun, 
Baker, Bennett, Bokee, Bowie, Breck, Briggs, 
Brooks, Burrows, Chester Butler, Thomas B. 
Butler, Joseph P. Caldwell, Calvin, Campbell, 
Casey, Chandler, Clark, Clingman, Cole, Conger, 
Conrad, Corwin, Deberry, Dickey, Dixon, Duer, 
Duncan, Alexander Evans, Nathan Evans, Fow- 
ler, Freedley, Goodenow, Gott, Gould, Grinnell, 
Halloway, Hampton, Hay, Haymond, Hebard, 
Henry, Hilliard, Houston, Hunter, Jackson, 
James L. Johnson, Kerr, Daniel P. King, George 
G. King, James G. King, John A. King, Levin, 
Horace Mann, Marshall, Matteson, McGaughey, 
McKissock, Finis 2. Mclean, Meacham, Moore, 
Morehead, Nelson, Nes, Newell, Ogle, Otis, Out- 
law, Phoenix, Pitman, Putnam, Reed, Reynolds, 
Risley, Rockwell, Rose, Rumsey, Sacket, Schenck, 
Schermerhorn, Schoolcraft, Shepperd, Silvester, 
Spalding, Sprague, Stanly, Thaddeus Stevens, 
Taylor, John B. Thompson, Thurman, Underhill, 
Van Dyke, Vinton, Watkins, White, Williams, 
Wilson. 

Those who voted for Mr. William J. Brown 
were: 


Messrs. Albertson, Ashe, Averett, Bay, Bayly, 
Beale, Bingham, Pissell, Bocock, Booth, Bowdon, 
Bowlin, Boyd, Albert G. Brown, Buel, Burt, Ca- 
ble, George A. Caldwell, Carter, Cleveland, Hi. 
Cobb, Colcock, Daniel. Dimmick, Disney, Doty, 
Dunham, Edmundson, Ewing, Featherston, Fitch, 
Fuller, Gerry, Gilmore, Gorman, Green, Hackett, 
Hall, Hamilton, Hammond, Haralson, Harlan, 
Harmanson, Isham G. Harris, Samson W- Harris, 
T. L. Harris, Hibbard, Hoagland, Holliday, How- 
ard, [ubbard, Inge, Andrew Johnson, R. W. John- 
son, Jones, Kaufman, La Sere, Leffler, Littlefield, 
Job Mann, Mason, McClernand, McDowell, Me- 
Donald, McLanahan, R. M. McLane, McMullen, 
McQueen, McWillie, Meade, Miller, Millson, 
Morris, Morse, Olds, Orr, Parker, Peaslee, Peck, 
Phelps, Potter, Pow®fl, Richardson, Robbins, 
Robinson, Ross, Savage, Sawtelle, Seddon, F. P. 
Stanton, R. H.Stanton, Stetson, Strong, Sweetzer, 
Thomas, Jacob Thompson, James Thompson, W. 
Thompson, Venable, Walden, Waldo, Wallace, 
Wellborn, Wentworth, Whittlesey, Wildrick, 
Wood, Woodward, and Young. 

Those voting for Mr. Wilmot were:- 

Messrs. Allen, Durkee, Giddings, Howe, Pres- 
ton King, Root, and Tuck; for Mr. Morehead, 
Messrs. Cabell, Morton, Owens, A. H. Stephens, 
and Toombs ; for Mr. McDowell, Mr. Williamson 
R. W. Cobb; for Mr. Durkee, Mr. Wilmot; for 
Mr, Vinton, Mr. Winthrop ; and for Mr. Boyd, 
Mr. Holmes. 





Wepyespay, December 12, 1849, 
SENATE. 

The Senate met and adjourned without transact- 
ing any business. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

The proceedings of te-day possessed extraordi- 
nary interest. A general expectation that the 
protracted struggle in which the House had for 
eight days been engaged, would this day be clos- 
ed, had attracted vast numbers of spectators. 
Every member was in his place. Senators might 
be seen conversing with anxious countenances in 
all parts of the Hall. The reporters were on 
the alert; and the galleries were crowded with 
expectant faces. 

The Journal having been read, Mr. Cobb of 
Alabama made an explanation concerning his vote 
which had been made the subject of animadver- 
sion in the Washington Union. He announced 
that he would never be found standing in the way 
of the organization of the House. Let a candi- 
date on either side be brought out, who would 
command a sufficient number of votes, he would 
“ reserve to himself the course he would then pur- 
sue, as he reserved to himself hisown course upon 
all other occasions, 

[Mr. Cobb had voted at first for Cobb of Geor- 
gia, and afterwards for McDowell, never ventur- 
ing upon a Northern candidate. ] 

Next Mr. Wilmot rose. His grateful acknow- 
ledgments were tendered to those who had given 
him their suffrages for Speaker. He was more 
honored by their confidence, small as was their 
number, than he would have been by being elect- 
ed to that chair. Both of the prominent candi- 
dates having retired from the contest, he did not 
feel justified in continuing a candidate. He de- 
sired his friends to cast their votes now for one 
who had a reasonable hope of success. 

The House then, on motion of Mr. Kaufman, 
resumed the business of voting for Speaker. 

Thirty-nine votes having been taken on pre- 
ceding days, the roll was again called. 

William J. Brown, of Indiana, received  - 112 
William Duer, of New York - - - 26 
Edward Stanly, of North Carolina = - - 18 
Robert C. Winthrop, of Massachusetts 17 
Edward W. McGaughey, of Indiana - 13 
Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania - 
Joseph R. Chandler, of Pennsylvania 
Julius Rockwell, of Massachusetts 
David Outlaw, of North Carolina 
Horace Mann, of Massachusetts - 
Franklin W. Bowdon, of Alabama 
George W. Julian, of Indiana - 
Linn Boyd, of Kentucky - - 
Charles S. Morehead, of Kentucky - = - 
Daniel P. King, of Massachusetts - - 
Charlee M. Conrad, of Louisiana - : 
Samuel F. Vinton, of Chio - - - ° 
Isaac E. Holmes, of South Carolina - = - 
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226 
The following is the vote in detail : . 
For Wililam J. Brown—Meesrs. Albertson, 
Allen, Ashe, Averett, Bay, Bayly, Beale, Bing- 
ham, Bissell, Booth, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, 
Albert G. Brown; Buel, Burt, Cable, Geofge A. 
Caldwell, Carter, Cleveland, Howell Cobb, W. 
R. W. Cobb, Coloock, Daniel, Dimmick, Disney, 





Doty, Dunham, Durkee, Edmundson, Ewing, 


Featherston, Fitch, Fuller, Gerry, Giddings, 
Gilmore, Gorman, Green, Hackett, Hall, Hamil- 
ton, Hammond, Haralson, Harlan, Harmanson, 
Isham G. Harris, Samson W. Harris, Thomas L. 
Harris, Hibbard, Hoagland, Holliday, Howard, 
Hubbard, Inge, Andrew Johnson, Robert W. 
Johnson, Jones, Kaufman, Preston King, La 
Sere, Leffler, Littlefield, Job Mann, Mason, Mc- 
Clernand, McDonald, McDowell. MeclLanaban, 
Robert M. McLane, McMullen, McQueen, Mc- 
Willie, Meade, Miller, Millson, Morris, Morse, 
Olds, Orr, Parker, Peaslee, Peck, Phelps, Potter, 
Powell, Richardson, Robbins, Robinson, Ross, 
Savage, Sawtelle, Frederick P. Stanton, Richard 
H. Stanton, Stetson, Strong, Sweetzer, Thomas, 
Jacob Thompson, James Thompson, William 
Thompson, Venable, Walden, Waldo, Wellborn, 
Wentworth, Whittlesey, Wildrick, Wilmot, 
Wood, Woodward, and Young. 

For William Duer—Messrs. Alexander, Ben- 
nett, Bokee, Briggs, Burrows, Clark, Gould, 
Grinnell, Jackson, John A. King, Horace Mann, 
Mattison, Morehead, Reynolds, Risley, Rockwell, 
Rose, Rumsey, Schermerhorn, Schoolcraft, Sil- 
vester, Thaddeus Stevens, Taylor,~Underhill, 
and Conrad. 

For Charles S. Morehead —Messrs. Alston, Ba- 
ker, Breck, Chester Butler, Cabell, J. P. Cald- 
well, Hampton, Haymond, Hilliar?, James L. 
Johnson, McKissock, F. E. McLean, Morton, 
Cwen, Alexander Hi. Stephens, John B. Thomp- 
son, Toombs. 

For Edward Stanly—Messrs. Anderson, Ash- 
mun, Bowie, Deberry, Alexander Evans, Houston, 
Kerr, Marshall, McGaughey, Nes, Ogle, Otis, 
Outlaw, Pitman, Shepperd, Thurman, Vinton, 
and Winthrop. 

For Edward W. McGaughey —Messrs. Andrews, 
Thomas B. Butler, Campbell, Casey, Duncan, 
Nathan Evans, Fowler, Freedley, Halloway, Hen- 
ry, Daniel P. King, Moore, and Sackett. 

For Robert C. Winthrop—Messrs. Brooks, Con- 
ger, Dixon, Hay, Hebard, George G. King, James 
G. King, Meacham, Nelson, Newell, Phocuix, 
Spalding, Sprague, Van Dyke, Watkins, White, 
and Williams. 

For Thaddeus Stevens— Messrs. Calvin and 
Dickey. 

For Julius Rockwell—Mr. Chandler. 

For David Outlaw.—Mr. Clingman. 

For Horace Mann.—Messrs. Cole, Crowell, Hun- 
ter, Putnam, and Wilson. 

For Samuel F. Vinton—Messrs. Corwin and 
Schenck. 

For Charles M. Conrad.—Mr. Duer. 

For Joseph R. Chandler—Messrs. Goodenow 
and Reed. 

For Franklin W. Bowdon—Mr. Holmes. 

For George W. Julian—Messrs. Howe, Root, 
and Tuck. 

For Isaac E. Holmes.—Mr. Levin. 

For Daniel P. King.—Mr. Stanly. 

For Linn Boyd—Messrs. Wallace, Seddon, and 
Bocock. 

No member having a majority of all the votes 
given, there was no choice. 

[The votes of the Free Soil members were list- 
ened for with breathless interest. Mr. Allen led 
off for Mr. Brown, in a clear, distinct voice, that 
startled his former Whig brethren. Messrs. 
Booth and Durkee followed; but when the name 
of Joshua R. Giddings was called, every ear was 
erect. “W. J. Brown!” he replied, in a voice 
that filled the Hall, and made some of the South- 
ern members start from their seats. The venera- 
ble editor of the Union, sitting in conversation 
with a member, caught the sound, and sustained 
a shock which incapacitated him for his usual in- 
tellectual exercises, if we may judge from the ed- 
itorials in his next morning’s paper. Preston 
King and David Wilmot answered promptly 
when their names were called, voting for Brown, 
but Root and Tuck cast their votes for George 
W. Julian. The excitement was intense; the 
Southern members were deeply concerned ; two 
or three rose, after the roll had been gone 
through, and changed their votes to a Southern 
candidate. As it turned out, this balked Mr. 
Brown, who fell short of an election by only two 
votes. When this was announced, the Whig 
members could not conceal their joy, and clapping 
was heard in several parts of the Tlall. 

At this critical moment, Mr. Stanly, of North 
Carolina, offered the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the members of the Democratic 
party be requested to appoint three members to 
confer with three members of the Whig party 
relative to the choice of proper officers of the 
House of Representatives.” 

Mr. Stanly said he was tired of this struggle. 
The resolution was not one of hisown suggesting. 
It had been proposed to him by a Democratic 
member of character and patriotic feelings, who 
desired to see a stop put to the present state of 
things. As to any talk of disorganization, the 
thing was merely ridiculous. He spoke with all 
due respect to the other side of the House 
“There was no danger of that. This Government 
was not coming to an end yet, no matter what 
gentlemen might say about Free-Soilism, Wil- 
mot-Provisoism, and all such tomfoolery. There 
was no danger of that. The Union could not be 
dissolved while Henry Clay and Thomas H. Ben- 
ton were in the Senate, or while old Rough and 
Ready was at the other end of the Avenue. But 
he wanted to put a stop to the present state of 
things, and have somebody to preside over the 
House of Representatives, who was competent (to 
say nothing of what he thought of the gentleman 
who had just received a sufficient number within 
two votes to elect him) to preside over the House 
of Representatives, who was acceptable to the 
Democratic party. Their present candidate was 
not acceptable, as the last result showed. There 
was something wrong ; something “rotten in Den- 
mark’? He looked upon his own side of the 
House without blushing; he blushed when he 
looked on the other side. 

[Mr. Stanly evidently hinted at the incompe- 
tency of Mr. Brown, in all respects, physically, 
mentally, morally, for the chair of the Speaker. 

His scorn of the Wilmot Proviso must have 
rasped the feelings of his Northern associates. 
The great majority of the Whig members are 
from the North. To a man, they are pledged to 
sustain the “‘tomfoolery” of the Wilmot Pro- 
viso, which the People of the North, constituting, 
as they do, two-thirds of the free people of the 
Union, are devoted to, and which they will not 
see betrayed, without making the traitors drink 
to the dregs the cup of political damnation, 
“tomfoolery,” forsooth, for a free people to re- 
solve to preserve free territory from the pollution 
of negro slavery! Had Mr. Stanly made this 
speech before he received the vote of Mr. Ashmun 
and other Northern Whigs for Speaker, surely 
he would not have beer so honored. 

By the way, will the Whig people in favor of 
the Proviso please take notice that, on the forego- 
ing trial for Speaker, several Northern Whigs, 
Wilmot Proviso men, cast their suffrages for 
Southern candidates, holding that the Proviso is 
@ piece of tomfoolery, while but one Southern 
vote was given for a Northern candidate ! 

But to proceed: The insinuation of Mr. Stanly 
called Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, from his seat. 
With great indignation, he repelled the imputa- 
tions of arrangements and coalitions. 

He charged the blame cf the present state of 
thirgs on the Whig party. It had united in 
electing to the Presidency a candidate totally 
non-committal on this question of Slavery ; the 
same policy had been pursued throughout the 
country ; the elections for Congress were held in 
ignorance of his real sentiments ; Representatives 
were chosen with the most opposite views and ex- 
pectations ; theresult was just what the members 
saw before them. 

Mr. Bayly then proceeded to repel, with deep 
indignation, the insinuation that some under- 
standing had taken place between the Democratic 
party and the Free-Soilers. He rejoiced that the 
imputation had been publicly made, as it gave 
him an opportunity publicly to brand it as it 





deserved.) 





[At this point he was interrupted hy Mr. 
Ashmun.| 

Mr. Ashmun. Will the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia allow me to put a question to him ? 

Mr. Bayly. Certainly. 

Mr. Ashmun. Has nota correspondence taken 
place between the member from Indiana, [Mr. 
Brown,] and some member of the Free Soil party, 
in which he has pledged himself to constitute the 
committees in a manner satisfactory to them? 

Mr. Bayly. I know of no such correspondence. 
Is the gentleman authorized to say that there has 
been such a one; if so, what is his authority ? 

Mr. Ashmun. Common rumor. 

Mr. Bayly. And does not the gentleman know 
that common rumor is a common liar ? 

Turning to Mr. Brown, he said— 

“Has any such correspondence taken place?” 

Mr. Brown shock bis head. 

Mr. Bayly continued. I am authorized to say 
that no such cvurrespondence has taken place. 
Does the gentleman infer that there has been an 
understanding between this side of the Houseand 
the Free-Soilers, from the fact that some of them 
have voted with us? Jfso, what can he more un- 
frir? The House is ina condition in which it is 
impossible for it to be organized unless they vote 
with one of the great parties consposing it. Great 
complaint hus been made thradghout tae country, 
and justly, that we do notorgenize; thus implying 
that they ought to vote with one or the other of 
the two great parties. Suppose they hac offered 
to vote with the gentleman, would he havespurned 
their support? Or would he have considered 
that it would have been quite right in us, in such 
a contingency, to have imputed an improper com- 
bination to them? The gentlemen referred to 
have thair own views to carry out, and they most 
probably will take their own courte in doing it. 

[The sensation was intense. Rurmors were 
flying in all directions. Suspicbn was at work 
among the members. At this jun¢ure, Mr. Root, 
of Ohio, obtained the floor] Hs intention was 
simply to speak on the resolutionof the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. That resolution con- 
templated the Whig party and the Democratic 
party—those who were in full canmunion with 
either of those parties, and nobody tlse—as having 
some rights here. Now he had, and he trusted 
should enjoy, the same rights on this floor as any 
other representative of a free peopk enjoyed. He 
should claim them, and he should he an ugly cus- 
tomer if they were denied. He dil not pretend 
to speak for either of these parties, but he pro- 
tested against the kind of bargain and sale con- 
templated by the resolution, which would traus- 
fer to them, and to them alone, the right of 
organizing this House. If they had the numeri- 
cal strength, they could doit; but he protested 
against any written or parol bargain or contract 
by which these parties, or either of them, was to 
organize this House, to the exclusion of al] others, 
He represented neither of them. He supposed he 
would be deemed a representative of what the 
gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Stanly,] 
in most respectful language, had seen fit to char- 
acterize as Wilmot-Provisoism, and “ tomfool- 
ery of that kind.” 

He had no doubt the gentleman had spoken the 
feelings of his heart when he had spoken in that 
manner; but let him tell that gentleman, whether 
his political associates saw fit to tell him so or not, 
he ventured to say that nine out of ten of those 
representing the Whig party from the North 
would not, and the others dare not, when brought 
before their constituents, say that the Wilmot 
Proviso was a humbug and tomfoolery. Let 
them do so, and you could find, in his (Mr. R’s) 
section of the country, political graves as thickly 
spread as the graves of the victims of the cholera, 
in those villages over which that pestilence had 
swept; whose fields would be so full of graves, as 
to make them look like stone quarries, where 
there would not he turf enough for a man to wipe 
his feet on. It was 2 deep-seated, immovable 
sentiment, fixed in the hearts of the Northern peo- 
ple. They talked not of disunion, or anything of 
that kind; but that sentiment they intended 
should be represented here. They expected that 
their Representatives should stand up and speak 
out on all proper occasions ; and he hoped that no 
man designed to speak on this or any other sub- 
ject, except upon proper occasions. What was 
this resolution designed for? Why, to carry out 
the policy of both ofthese parties. What was the 
policy of the Administration party? And what 
was the policy of the Democratic party, as repre- 
sented by the “sole organ?” T'o dodge the Wil- 
mot Proviso. 

|The remarks of Mr. Root were arrested by 
Mr. Bayly, who asked permission of the gentle- 
man to make a correction, and a most pregnant 
one it was | 

Mr. Bayly. I think it due to myself and the 
House to say that, since I was last up, I have had 
a conversation with the gentleman from Indiana, 
{Mr. Brown.] 1 was mistaken in saying that no 
correspondence had taken place between him and 
the Free-Soilers. A correspondence has taken 
place, but in it he assures me that he bad refused 
to pledge himself, and had said no more than that, 
in forming the committees, he would place the 
members of that party in such positions as their 
standing in the House and country would seem to 
him to make proper. But the correspondence will 
be produced, and it will speak for itseif. 

[The excitement here could scarcely be re- 
strained. Great merriment prevailed on the Whig 
side, and the Democrats appeared in no little 
tribulation. Mr. Brown was astir, not seeming 
to know exactly what to do with himself. Mr: 
Root, however, resumed his remarks. After fur- 
ther protesting against the claims of the two old 
parties to arrange the organization of the House; 
in disregard of the rights of the minority, he pro- 
ceeded :] 

He warned his friend from North Carolina, 
[Mr. Stanly,] that he was placing some of his po- 
litical associates in a very peculiar situation, when 
he talked about the Wilmot Proviso being “tom- 
foolery.” 

Mr. Bokee, (in his seat.) et them tell of it. 

Mr. Root replied: Well, he supposed they 
would. He did not call upon gentlemen to an- 
swer; and they would save themselves some 
breath and trouble by withholding their answers 
till they were called for. 

He hoped, as he had before remarked, that the 
peculiar exigency of the day and this case would 
not drive gentlemen to do anything of which they 
would repent hereafter. He did not feel that the 
remarks which had been made in relation to some- 
thing being “rottenin Denmark ” affected him at 
all. He did not belong to Denmark—not even to 
the figurative Pickwickian Denmark which had 
been spoken of. But the gentleman from North 
Carolina thought there was something rotten in 
Denmark. They would all be wiser hereafter. 
He knew nothing about the inducements which 
had been held out for gentlemen to vote one way 
or the other. Pledges would not be very strong 
inducements for him. The best guaranty that he 
could have would be the good character and 
known principies of the candidate. He thought 
pledges, coming from a man that could not be 
trusted without them, might well be distrusted 
themselves. 

It might admit of doubt who would turn out to 
be the “Tom Fools” in the end. There is said 
to be one kind of fish that will bite best at a bare 
hook. Do you know, sir, what fish that is? I 
will tell you in confidence. It is the gudgeon ; 
but whether there are any gudgeons in this Hall, 
and who they are, I leave for time to tell. 

The peculiar state of things in this body, at 
this particular time, may perhaps be somewhat 
illustrated by an anecdote which I have heard of 
one of my countrymen, a member of the universal 
Yankee nation. He was travelling on a steamboat 
on the Ohio river, and having made the acquaint- 
ance of a fellow-passenger from the lower country, 
they got up a friendly game of “poker,” by way 
of killing time. After playing for a while, the 
Mississippian, in a tone of vexation, exclaimed— 
“T should really like to know what has become of 
all the aces; I haven’t seen one for half an hour.” 
To which the Yankee replied, “Now, would yo 
raly? Wal, one of ’em’s in your coat sleeve, an 
*tother three are in my Je.” : I don’t know that 
any gentleman here hasanything in his coat sieeve, 
but [ do know several gentlemen who wear boots 
with very long legstothem. If gentlemen should 





remember this anecdote a week, they may then be 


able to understand its true application. One 
thing it does prove, that the Yankees, instead of 
being the sly, reserved people that some evil- 
disposed people have represented them to be, 
are the frankest fellows on earth; and however 
anxious they may sometimes appear to acquire 
information, they are always willing to impart it. 

[Mr. Root tells a humorous story with infinite 
relish, and the House was convulsed, with laugh- 
ter during this recital ; only there were some indi- 
cations of anxiety to know which section wore the 
“butes with very long legs to them.” 

Mr. Burt secured the floor, but gave way to 
Mr. Brown of Indiana, who made a long explana- 
tion of the misunderstanding referred to. It is so 
important, that we copy the whole of this part of 
the proceedings from the Daily Globe, in which it 
appears very correctly reported.| 


Mr. Burt rose and addressed the Clerk, and 
was recognised by him. 

Mr. Brown, of Indiana, rose at the same mo- 
ment, and also addressed the Clerk. 

Mr. Burt siid he supposed that the gentleman 
from Indiana {[Mr. Brown] desired to speak to 
the same ‘point to which he (Mr. Burt) had risen. 
If so, he would most cheerfully yield the floor 
to the gentleman, and would be extremely glad 
to hear him. 

The floor having been yielded accordingly— 

Mr. Brown said that General Taylor, at the 
time he was a candidate for the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States, had repeatedly de- 
clared that if he was elected to that station he 
would be the President of the whole country, and 
not the President of a party. He (Mr. B), had 
come on to Washington, never dreaming of being 
a candidate for the Speakership of this House. 
His health was feeble. There were older and 
abler men of his own political party, gentlemen 
who were well versed in parliamentary law, more 
competent than himself to preside over the de- 
liberations of this body. He had no experience 
in such matters. He had never made them his 
study. He had attended the Democratic caucus, 
and had aided in the nomination of the gentle- 
man from Georgia, [Mr. Cobb,] for whom the 
Democratic party in this House had voted seve- 
ral long days. 

When the suggestion had been made to him 
(Mr. Brown,) that he, occupying middle ground, 
and coming from a free State, would, in all prob- 
ability, be able to concentrate as great a number 
of votes as any other individual on the Demo- 
cratic side of the House, he had received the sug- 
gestion with perfect astonishment. He had no 
wishes—he had no desires lookiug to such an ob- 
ject ; nor had he now the vanity to suppose that 
if the political party to which he belonged had a 
marked, a decided majority in this House, he 
should have been selected as their candidate for 
the Speakership. It was further suggested to 
him that, during the recent excitement which had 
existed upon the question of slavery, he had not 
been a member of Congress. Tie had not voted 
upon any of the questions growing out of that 
subject. He had been a member of the preceding 
(the twenty-ninth) Congress, when the Texas 
question had been under consideration. Upon 
that question he had spoken and voted in this 
Hall. Tis votes stood upon the record. His 
friends from the South and from the North un- 
derstood the position he had occupied on that 
question. 

Since then, he had repeatedly declared (not 
being in a position to give any vote) that whilst 
he did not entertain a doubt that the great body 
of the people of the North—both Whigs and 
Democrats—were opposed to the extension of sla- 
very, yet he deemed the introduction of that 
proposition as unnecessary and as unfortunate. 
At that time the country was engaged in the 
prosecution of a foreign war; and the introduc- 
tion of the subject into the political contests of 
the day produced a state of excitement and ill 
feeling between the North and the South which 
he thought it was the duty of every patriotic 
mind to deprecate. 

When the time arrived for the organization of 
this House, it was found that their friends—for 
te wenld not give them the appetlalled applied 
by the gentleman from North Carolina, | Mr. 
Stanly |—those who would not join the organiza- 
tion of the two great political parties at the last 
Presidential election—held the balance of power 
here, and that without their votes it would be im- 
possible to elect a presiding officer. 

In this state of the case, he first received a Jet- 
ter from the gentleman from Alabama, | Mr. Hub- 
bard.| That gentleman propounded certain ques- 
tions. Hie (Mr. Brown) did not answer that let- 
ter, but took to him the record which showed his 
votes, and a speech he had delivered, giving his 
views in relation to the slavery question, on the 
annexation of Texas. Te was not then, and did 
not desire to be considered, in the attitude ofa 
candidate for the office of Speaker. After he 
had received fifty-three votes for that office, he 
had been given to understand that these gentle- 
men—with one of whom, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, |Mr. Wilmot,| he had been long 
acquainted, and the gentleman from New York, 

Mr. King,] with whom he had served in a former 

ongress, and who, he believed, had generally 
voted with him, for they were on the Democratic 
side of the House—desired a conference with him. 
That conference took place; and, in the course of 
it, he found that the objection which they had 
against voting for him as Speaker—the great ob- 
jection which had impressed itself on their minds 
was, that he was selected as the favorite of the 
South—that the gentleman from North Carolina, 
in his eye, |Mr. Venable,] had said that he was 
pledged not to vote for any Wilmot Proviso man 
for Speaker, and that he would turn round and 
vote for him. Now, these gentlemen had asked 
him [Mr. Brown] no question as to what his 
course would be, but they expressed the fear 
which they entertained that, should he be elected 
Speaker, he would organize the Committees on 
the District of Columbia, on the Judiciary, and 
on the Territories, in-such a manner as that they 
should be made up of Southern men—that the 
views and opinions of the party which these gen- 
tlemen represented would be stifled in commit- 
tee, and that these would be no opportunity of 
bringing them hefore the House. 

In reply to the expression of these fears, he 
had stated to these gentlemen that he had not 
made any pledges to any individual as to the 
committee upon which he should be placed. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania and the gentleman 
from New York had frankly and openly express- 
ed their desire to him not to be placed on either 
of those committees. All they had asked—all 
they had expressed a desire to have—was that 
the committees which he had designated should 
be so constituted as that every section of the Union 
might be fairly represented—the Wilmot-Provi- 
so men and the Anti-Wilmot-Proviso men. He 
had stated to these gentlemen that he would so 
constitute these committees as that all sections of 
the Union should be represented. This much he 
had stated, and by that position he would abide 
now. They had asked a fair representation of 
all interests and all opinions—nothing more. If 
he had desired to put into the hands of these 
gentlemen that with which they might go forth 
and break the heads of those who differed from 
them—if he had desired to furnish opportunity 
and cause of complaint aginst the South, his 
policy would be to constitute these committees of 
Southern men, and to take these eight (Free 
Soil) gentlemen, and put them away on the cor- 
ners of some unimportant committees. 

On the subject of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, he would ask permission to state to 
the Hlouse the ground which he had taken before 
his constituents when be was a candidate for a 
seat in this House. 

Br. Burt interposed, and said that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Brown] would allow him 
to suggest that he had yielded the floor to him in 
order to give him an opportunity of producing 
the correspondence which had been referred to. 
He (Mr. Burt) wished to see that correspond- 
ence. 

[Cries from all quarters—“ Give us the corres- 
pondence”—“ let him explain”—“the letters,” &¢ | 

Mr. Brown, (continuing.) He would, he said, 
introduce the letter in a few moments; but, be- 
fore doing so, he desired to make a very brief ex- 
planation of the position he had occupied before 
his constituents. [Cries of “Go on,” “the let- 
ters,” &e.] 

Mr. Brown resumed. His competitor for a seat 
in this House was a W hig. and a strong advocate 
of the Wilmot Proviso. He represented a dis- 
trict where there was a large number—some per- 
sons said as high as three or four hundred—of 
Free Soil votes, out and out. He did not get 
these votes, because he would not go so far as his 
competitor had gone. That gentleman had taken 
the ground that General Taylor, by his letter, 
was in favor of the Wilmot Proviso: and that if 
he did not sign a bill incorporating that Proviso, 
it would be because the donghfaces would pre- 
vent its going to him. All I said was, that, al- 


though I had heretofore always been opposed to 
it, and did not expect to vote for it, yet I saw no 
objection to poking the Wilmot Proviso to Old 
Zack, and seeing what he would do with it. He 
(Mr. Brown) was very anxious to see the question 
settled ; although, as he had stated, he himself 
would always oppose the Proviso. 

The question came up on the subject of slavery 
in the District of Columbia. He had said that 
he was a Democrat—that he did not wish to inter- 
fere with the question—but that, if the people of 
the District of Columbia thought proper to give 
their suffrages in favor of the abolition of slavery 
within its limits, he would have no objection to 
give them an opportunity to vote upon the ques- 
tion, as had been done in Kentucky and some 
other States of the Union. 

With the permission of the House, he would 
now read the letter. 

{During these remarks, and during almost the 
entire day, great confusion and excitement pre- 
vailed through the House, rendering an accurate 
statement of the proceedings and debates ex- 
ceedingly difficult. Members did not keep their 
seats, but gathered in large bodies round the 
memher who held the floor, enhancing greatly 
the ordinary difficulties of the Reporter’s duties. | 

Mr. Brown was about to commenc . reading a 
lotter Which he bele- ia his bund. 

Some members on both sides of the House, who 
had retained their seats, called upon the members 
in the aisles to take their seats. 

The Clerk seconded this recuest, but with no 


“great success, 


Mr. Brown commenced reading his letter of re- 
ply to a letter which had been addressed to him 
by Mr. Wilmot. 

Demands were made in different sections of the 
House that the Clerk, and not the member, should 
read the letter. 

Mr. Brown expressed his confidence that he 
could make himself heard all over the House. 

A call was also made for the reading of the 
letter to which this letter was a reply; but Mr. 
Brown stated that he had not a copy of that letter 
with him. 

Mr. Brown said, that before he read that letter, 
it might be requisite for him to say, that he had 
said to these gentlemen, as he had said to South- 
ern gentlemen, that if a proposition were made, 
by way of amendment to a Territorial bill, to 
extend slavery, he, as a Representative from a 
free district, could not vote for it. And South- 
ern men had replied that they did not expect or 
ask any such thing. 

Mr. Brown was again proceeding to read the 
letter. 

Some time was lost in the effort to restore order 
and induce members to take their seats. 

Mr. McLean urged upon the House the pro- 
priety of giving the gentleman its silence and at- 
tention 

Mr. Brown now turned to Mr. Wilmot, and 
invited that gentleman to state the substance of 
the letter he had sent to him, (Mr. B) 

Mr. Baker suggested that it would be impossi- 
ble, on account of the ill health of the gentleman 
from Indiana, | Mr. Brown,] that the House should 
distinctly hear him read. 

Mr. Brown expressed his confidence that he 
could so read the letter as that it should be heard 
in every part of the House, if members would 
only take their seats. 

Mr. Wilmot now rose and addressed the Clerk. 

Mr. Brown yielded the floor for the moment. 

Mr. Wilmot sid that he had held a conversa- 
tion with the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. 
Brown,| of which, with the permission of gentle- 
men, he would state the substance. Ie (Mr. W.) 
expressed to that gentleman the conviction. which 
he honestly entertained, that the public voice, in 
respect to the great question which now agitated 
this country, would be stifled in the committees of 
this Ifouse. Ali that he, and those who where 
associated with him, asked or desired, was a fair 
opportunity to give expression to the great pub- 
lic sentiment of the people of the country. They 
wanted, and they asked, nothing more. All that 
be and his friends had desired at the hands of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Brown] was that, 
if he should he elected Speaker of the House, he 
would so constitute the committees as that they 
wad tae constit ents whom they ~*presepped might 
be heard in this hall. No stipulation had been 
entered into, or sought to be entered into, as to 
the particular men who shonld be placed on these 
committees, They desired that the gentleman, if 
elected, should place upon these committees the 
best and the ablest men whom the South had sent 
to represent its interests here, in order that the 
views of the South might have a full and a fair 
expression throngh the committees and the halls of 
Congress. They desired also that Northern men, 
holding the opinions of the North, and represent- 
ing the views of the Northern people, should also 
be heard through the committees and the halls of 
Congress, and that their views should not be 
smothered. This was the purport of the con- 
versation. 

He addressed a note to the gentleman from In- 
diana, asking him, substantially, whether, if he 
was elected Speaker of the House, he would so 
organize the committees as to be satisfactory to 
himself and friends. He (Mr. W.) desired that 
fair utterance shauld be given to the public senti- 
ment? This was, in substance, the only interrog- 
atory he had put. He (Mr. W.) and his friends 
desired to be satisfied that the constitution of the 
coramittees should be such as not to stifle the sen- 
timents, as they believed, of two-thirds of the 
freemen of this country. 

Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, desired to put 
a question to his colleague. 

Mr. Wilmot yielded the floor for the purpose. 

Mr. Stevens proceeded. The question which 
he desired to putto his colleague was this: whether 
from the verbal intercourse which had taken place 
between him and the gentleman from Indiana, 
[Mr. Brown,]| he |Mr. Wilmot] had any reason to 
believe that the committees would be composed of 
a majority of members who were in favorof Free 
Soil? 

Mr Wilmot. From the verbal conversations 
which I held with the gentleman from Indiana, I 
had reason to believe that a majority of these 
committees would be composed of fair Northern 
men, 


[Great laughter over the hall, and applause in 
some parts. | 


Mr. Wilmot, (continuing.) Fair Northern 
men; I say nothing more, and this is the result of 
inferences drawn by myself from the conversa- 
tions, and not from any express declaration on the 
part of the gentleman from Indiana. 

Several Vottes. Where are the three aces? 

Mr. Stanly (addressing Mr. Wilmot) asked if 
it was not possible for the House to have a copy 
of the letter of the gentleman from Pennsylvania ? 

Mr.: Wilmot. I have not got a copy of the 
letter. 

Mr. Inge desired to put a question to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Wilmot expressed his readiness to answer. 

Mr. Inge. I desire to know what the gentleman 
means by the expression, “fair Northern men ?” 

Mr. Wilmot. Men who should not be put upon 
the committees from political considerations or 
attachments to party, and especially to this Ad- 
ministration—men who would not give their aid 
to stifle the expression of the sentiments of the 
people of the North ; that is what I meant. 

Mr. Inge. Then I do not understand that you 
mean men committed to the Wilmot Proviso? 

Mr. Wilmot. No, sir, by no means; no farther 
committed than so far as their action here might 
be considered as committing them. 

Mr. Stanly was understood (though scarcely 
heard amidst the confusion) to inquire of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. W-lmot] what 
that public sentiment was to which he alluded. 

Rong Wilmot. It is that slavery shall go no fur- 
ther. 

In reply to another question from Mr. Stanly— 

Mr. Wilmot said: | believe it to be the senti- 
ment of two-thirds of the Northern people, as I 
have stated. 

Mr. W. was understood also to express his be- 
lief that the people of the North were opposed to 
the slave traffic in the District of Columbia, pre- 
cisely as the people of the Southern States were 
opposed to it within their limits, and had made 
laws prohibiting it. i 

Mr. Stevens. Has the gentleman no copy of the 
letter? 

Mr. Wilmot said he had not. 

Mr. Stephens desired to know whether the cor- 
respondence did not show just the same state of 
things as was known to have existed between 
those gentlemen and Mr. Winthrop, previous to 
the election of the Jast-named gentleman as 
Speaker of the thirtieth Congress? And he wish- 
ed to know, also, whether there was any secret 
2 Iticle? ‘ 

Mr. Wilmot. There was no secret article. 

Mr. Stephens again desired to know whether 
anything had taken place more than that which 
took place two years ago with Mr. Winthrop, when 
certain gentlemen of this House would not vote 
for him as Speaker. 

Mr. Wilmot again briefly explained the con- 





though I believed it to be unnecessary, and al- 


versation, and remarked that minorities, however 
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small, were, in accordance with all usage, entitled 
to be represented. Such was the usage of tho 
British House of Commons. 

He repeated that he had not a copy of his let- 
ter. He could only state the substance of it 
briefly, as he had done. The answer of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, {Mr. Brown,| if the House 
would listen to the reading of it, would disclose, 
substantially, the purport of his (Mr. Ws) in- 
quiries. 

Mr. Brown resumed the floor. 

The Clerk made an effort to restore order in 
the Hall. 

Mr. Brown. I will read the letter, and then 
make a few explanations. 

Mr. B. read the letter, which is in the follow- 
ing words: 


Wasuineton Crry, December 10, 1849. 
Dear Sir: In answer to yours of this date, I 
will state that, should I be elected Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, I will constitute the 
Committees on the District of Columbia, on Ter- 
ritories, and on the Judiciary, in such manrer 
as shall be satisfactory to yourself and your 
friends. I am a Representative from a free State, 
and have always been opposed to the extension of 
slavery, and believe that the Federal Government. 
should be relioved from the responsivitity of sla- 
very where they have the constitutional power to 
abolish it. 
I am yours, truly, 
Hon David Wilmot. 


[The letter to which the above was a reply is 
as follows : 


W. J. Brown. 


Decemner 10, 1849. 

Dear Sir: In the conversation which I had 
with you this evening, you were free to say that 
if elected Speaker of the Flouse of Representa- 
tives, you would constitute the Committees on 
Territories, the Judiciary, and the District of 
Columbia, in a manner that should be satisfactory 
to myself and the friends with whom I have had 
the honor to act. [ have communicated this to my 
friends ; and if,in reply to this note, you can 
give them the same assurance, they will give yon 
a cheerful and cordial support. 

Respectfully yours, 


Hon. Wm. J. Brown.] 


Mr. Brown’s letter having been read— 

Mr. Brown proceeded: Now, I desire to say. 
that in the conversation which I had with the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania 

Mr. Fowler interposed to request that the let- 
ter might be again read, as he had not been able 
to hear it. 

Mr. Brown said he had read the letter once. 
He desired to proceed with his remarks. 

Mr. Stanly inquired what was the substance of 
the letter ? 

The reading of the letter by the Clerk was 
now called for, and it was read by him from the 
desk. 

Mr. Brown proceeded to speak. 

Mr. Butler, of Pennsylvania, asked him to 
yield the floor for a moment. 

Mr. Brown declined. 

[Some time was spent in efforts to restore 
order. | 

Mr. Brown then said that he would detain the 
House but a very few moments longer. It was 
proper to say that he thought the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania | Mr. Wilmot] had been extremely 
fair and liberal in his conduct. It was also due 
to himself (Mr. B.) to say that, for one, he could 
not consent that the committees of this Ifouse 
should be so constituted as to favor one section of 
country at the expense or to the detriment of 
another; or so that the voice of any portion of 
the people, or any great question, should be sti- 
fled. Let that question, in all ite aspects, be 
brought to the light, and let the whole of the 
people’s representatives act and decide upon it. 
Ile had stated, in the conversation, that there was 
a grave constitutional question pending. Mr. 
Van Buren had expressed his belief that Con- 
gress had power to abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia; but he had also said that if a bill 
having that object in view should be passed, he 
should feel himself compelled to veto it. Tle (Mr. 
LB) desired to see placed upon these conmuritteds 
the ablest lawyers of the South, so that whe sub 
ject might be fully and fairly investigated. He 
was no sectional man; and,as God was his judge, 
if he had been chosen Speaker of the House, he 
wonld have constituted the committees in such a 
manner as to give satisfaction both to the North 
and theSouth. He would have placed upon these 
committees the ablest men, both from the North 
and the South. 

Mr. B. here paused, a1. expressed the hope that 
the House would come to order. After a brief 
space he proceeded : 

He would now take occasion to tender to his 
friends in this House his earnest and sincere 
thanks for the manner in which he had been sus- 
tained, and for the very flattering vote which he 
had received. He desired, further, to say that he 
wished to withdraw his name. 

{Some clapping of hands, and other marks of 
satisfaction | 

Mr. Brown, (continuing.) There may be some 

clapping yet on the other side of the House. 
There wil/ be some clapping yet on the other side 
of the House before we have done. They are not 
exactly out of the woods yet. I would scorn to 
occupy that chair under circumstances in which 
my action is liable to misrepresentation. I have 
always opposed the agitation of this question. 1 
look upon slavery as one of the compromises of 
the Constitution ; and, whilst there is one drop 
of blood in my views, I will stand by that insti- 
tution, and sustain it, as guarantied to the South 
by the Constitution of the United States. And 
I am gratified that I have it in my power to say 
that I represent, in part, a State which will do the 
same thing. With these remarks, I shall yield 
the floor, remarking only that I hope my friends 
will look round and unite upon some other gentle- 
man who may meet their desires, and upon whom 
they can concentrate their votes. 


[It must be evident that Mr. Brown had taken 
a position he had neither the courage, the princi- 
ple, nor the ability to maintain. His attempts to 
assuage the wrath of the slaveholding members, 
to explain away his pledges to the Free-Soilers, 
to propitiate the South by a delaration of his 
willingness to shed his blood in defence of the in- 
stitution of slavery, are all contemptible, and 
clearly indicate what would have been his course 
had he been elected Speaker. 

The confusion of the House was now extreme. 
It was impossible for the Clerk to preserve order. 
A grand confessional took place among the South- 
ern Democrats, who felt very acutely the disad- 
vantage of -the position in which they had placed 
themselves. Every one seemed anxious to repent 
and make manifest his repentance. Many tender 
references were made to “ my constituents.” They 
were inexpressibly eager to save themselves from 
the dread consequences of having voted for a 
Free-Soiler ; for this, after all, was their greatest 
grievance. Certainly, it was a bad thing to be 
caught sustaining a two-faced candidate; but far 
worse, to be found voting for one pledged to Free 
Soil! ] 

Mr. Burt remarked— 

It was due to himself and his Southern friends 
to say that they had understood the gentlemen 
as standing where the resolution relating to 
Texas had placed him ; not that he was a South- 
ern msn, but most distinctly that he was not a 
Wilmot Proviso man—that he occupied the posi- 
tion of certain gentlemen on both sides of the 
House upon that question, and therefore that he 
was a fair man, not committed to the South and 
not committed to the North. These considera- 
tions had induced him (Mr. B.) and many of his 
Southern friends to vote for the gentleman from 
Indiana. And he begged his honorable friend 
from Virginia, from the Accomae district, who 
had more minute information on the subject than 
he (Mr. B.) possessed, to rise up now and state 
what communications had been made to him. 

Mr. Bayly. I take pleasure in responding to the 
inquiries of my friend from South Carolina, 
|Mr. Burt.| It was known that I had served in 
the 28th Congress with the member from Indiana, 
[Mr. Brown ;] and when he began to be spoken 
of as Speaker, frequent inquiries were made of 
me as to his opinions and votes on the slavery 
question. Among others, such inquiries were 
made of me by my friend from Georgia, |Mr. 
Wellborn.] I told him that no one could have 
taken a more unexceptionable course. When a 
gentleman from Massachusetts (the late Speaker 
of this House, Mr. Winthrop) had, in 1845, moved 
an amendment to the Oregon bill containing the 
Wilmot Proviso, the monibes ay < iagery _. 
Brown] voted against it ; and that, upon al! o 
pein Re us far ag I knew, he had voted with the 


. emocracy upon all questions touching 
Geecjennod slavery. [assured him that no one 


D. Witmor. 








could present a fairer record. In addition to this, 
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him that I — m or while 
> in office, and I thought I knew is senti- 
poi ; and that I would pledge myself he 
was opposed to the agitation of. the subject of sla- 
very and the Wilmot Proviso in every form and 
shape in which it could be presented. He [Mr. 
Wellborn] suggested to me to have a conversa- 
tion with the member I did so. I told him of 
the pledge I had made for him. He assured mt 
was perfectly safe in doing 80. This remark 
repeated to many gentlemen besides my frien 

from Georgia, | Mr. Wellborn | nieka 

Having said thustmuch in response tomy aoe 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Purt,] 1 f el it due to 
say & word or two in reference to myself. Sir, 
had L known of the existence and character of the 
correspondence which has ben read, and of the 
interviews preceding it, no earthly consideration 
would have induced me to vote as Idid. And I 
am quite sure that such would have been the feel- 
ing of the great mass of the members on this side 
= al of Tennessee, (Mr. Burt further 
yielding.) said he was one of those who had re- 
juctantly voted for the gentleman from Indiana 
upon three several votings. Ile had done so, be- 
ing deceived as to the position which that gentle- 
man occupied ; and he felt it due to himself, and 
to the constituency which he had the honor to 
represent on this floor, to ask of this Elouse, what 
he had no hope they would grant, for leave to 
change his votes on record, and to vote for a man 
who wore but one face, who was true tothe North 
or to the South—to one of them—and who was 
not pointing back to the record with one hand and 
signing a pledge with the other. 

“Mr. Burt resumed the floor, remarkiag that he 
had but a word more to say. ‘They had all been 
assured that the gentleman from Indiana, who 
had been made so conspicuous on this occasion, 
was committed against the Wilmot Proviso. They 
had had full assurances of this character from 
that gentlemen and his friends. Tle ventured to 
say, if they had known of this correspondence 
and the gentleman’s answer tothe gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, there was not 2 Southern man in 
the House but would have regarded it an insult 
to be asked to vote for him. 

Mr. Brown, of Indiana, said he stood by what 
he had said to his Southern friends to the letter. 
In reference to the extension of slavery— which 
he believed none of them asked to he effected by 
the direct order of Congress—if a distinct propo- 
sition, by way of an amendment to a Territorial 
bill, were made in this hall to extend slavery, he 
should vote against it. 

Mr. Venable said: I feel it due to myself that 
I shall be relieved from occupying, apparently, a 
false position. A day or two ago I declared that 
in no event could I vote for a Free-Soiler or an 
Abolitionist. I afterwards voted repeatedly for 
the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Brown ;] and 
the developments of this morning have disclosed 
the fact that that gentleman was in correspond- 
ence with the gentleman from Pennsylvania, | Mr. 
Wilmot,] the putative father of the Wilmot Pro- 
viso,as to the arrangement of the committees. 
The remarks of the gentleman [Mr. Brown| him- 
self, in his vindication, disclose his opposition to 
the extension of slavery, and his willingness to 
give to the people of this District a vote on the 
subject of slavery. I was ignorant of all these 
facts; but from a letter received from that gen- 
tleman during the late Presidential canvass, I was 
irresistibly led to the conclusion that he was ut- 
terly opposed to Free-Soilism in aj] its aspects. 
I called on him in the course of the last few days, 
and before [ voted for him, and asked him wheth- 
er he had changed his opinions on those subjects. 
He replied in the uegative. Had I known the 
transaction or opinions disclosed this morning, I 
could not have voted for him; and as soon as the 
correspondence between him and Mr. Wilmot 
was acknowledged, I demanded that it should be 
read. It has been read, and the House and my 
constituents will see that, if I have voted other- 
wise than I pledged myself to vote, I have been 
acting under a misapprehension of facts after due 
diligence to acquaint myself with them. To he 
deceived presupposes no dereliction in duty, if 
proper measures have been adopted to get posses- 
sion of the truth. 

[The Democracy of the North will take notice 
that their Southern brethren will not vote for any 
man, in favor of Free Soil. 

Mr. Robinson of Indiana here came to the res- 
cue of his colleague, but his defence was degrad- 
ing, both to himself and his friend.] 

Tle went go far as to state that his colleague 
had taken no position that had yet been developed 
to this House inconsistent for an honorable man. 
Ife begged gentlemen to hear him; had anything 
been developed that indicated his colleague to be 
a Wilmot-Proviso man? Is there any such thing 
in the letter to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 
Is the fact that a Northern man or any otker gen- 
tleman states that he is oppossed to the extension 
of slavery tantamount to a declaration that he is 
in favor of an interference With that question by 
Congress? Why, every gentleman knew it was 
not. ‘Those Southern gentlemen might be in fa- 
vor of extending slavery, even though they did 
not ask Congress for a law guarantying its exten- 
sion. They only said, “ hands off ”—“ non-inter- 
ference.” ‘Though there was a very large portion 
of the people of the North opposed to the Wil- 
mot Proviso, there were none anywhere in favor 
of extending slavery, and he had never heard a 
Southern man ask the North to assist them in 
voting for a direct proposition to extend it by a 
law of Congress. 

Mr. Alexander Evans interposed, and desired 
to propound a question to the gentleman from 
Virginia, |Mr. McMullen] 

Mr. Robinson declined to yield for that pur- 
pose. 

So much, then, (he continued,) in regard to the 
Wilmot Proviso. His district and his colleague’s 
bordered upon esch other, and he knew that his 
colleague’s constituents at home believed him to 
be a “non-interference” man. His colleague had 
taken that position before his constituents, (as he 
understood,) as he himself had done before his 
constituents. 

Again, the correspondence disclosed this single 
remark—that I will constitute the committees of 
the House, if elected Speaker, in such manner as 
shall he satisfactory to you [Mr. Wilmot] and 
your friends. This simple expression, taken 
isolated. was susceptible of being construed into a 
pledge to these gentlemen; but taken in connex- 
ion with the conversation out of which the letter 
grew, what did it amount to? His colleague and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania had both testi- 
fied here that all the gentleman asked was, that 
in the composition of the committees there should 
be a fair representation of all parties. Suppose, 
then, that upon one of these committees there 
should be a majority of non-interference men, 
another portion of pro-slavery men, and a solitary 
representative from the Free-Soil-ranks—would 
that be a committee in favor of the peculiar doc- 
trines of Free-Soilism? and would it not, at the 
same time, be a committee constituted consistently 
with the pledge his colleague had given, that each 
section should have the opportunity of being 
heard? It was a little remarkable to him that a 
correspondence of this kind should be hunted 
down with such avidity. 

Mr. D. Habbard (Mr Stanton yielding the 
floor) said that it was he who had addressed 
the letter to the gentleman from Indiana which 
had been referred to. He had only required non- 
interference—nothing more. And he preferred 
a man from the North, that they (the South) might 
show that they were willing to offer something on 
the altar of our common Union. He had made 
that declaration to his constituents at home, and, 
after his arrival here, he had addressed the gen- 
tleman from Indiana a letter requesting that he 
would call upon him. The gentleman came, and 
showed him the record of his past course. With 
that he (Mr. H.) was satisfied. 

[It will be observed that Southern men as well 
as Northern opened a correspondence with Mr. 
Brown, to ascertain his views and purposes. The 
Intelligencer is shocked at the correspondence be- 
tween Messrs. Brown and Wilmot, but has not a 
word to say about the correspondence of Messrs. 
Brown and Hubbard. It sees a foul intrigue in 
the attempt of Northern men to ascertain the 
principles and policy of a candidate for the Speak- 
ership, but seems to think it all fair and honora- 
ble that Southern men should make similar at- 
tempts. As to our own views, we shall express 
them in their proper place.] 

Mr. Stanton of Tennessee rose to make his 
confession. He hed sinned ignorantly. 

1 am (said he) unfortunately among those who 
voted for the gentleman from Indiana—even “to 
the bitter end” Like all those gentlemen from 
the South who gave him the same support, I had 
assurances that, in his canvass before the people, 
he had boldly taken ground against that measure 
which has produced all our difficulties, and expos- 
ed the Union itself to such imminent danger. | 
did not, fr one moment, deem it possible that he 
could seek an alliance with the authors of this 
mischief, much less that he could descend to the 
point of promising them all they demanded. I 
feel, sir, that the odium of this transaction, how- 
ever unjustly, will in some measure fall upon my- 
self, in common with the whole South, I Seave 
to throw off this odium ; and I deem it a 


1 also informed 


Mr, MceM.) had then remarked to a gen- 





justification to say that I could never have 

rted that gentleman, if I had ; ~ 
Leenmiites of such a transaction as that which 
has been disclosed. 

Mr. McMullen of Virginia bore his testimony. 
He heard it rumored last night, at the National 
Hotel, that the gentleman from Indiana had given 

















tleman that if he could satisfy himself of that fact, 
he was one man from the South who would not 
vote for the gentleman from Indiana. Hehad then 
been introduced to the gentleman, He did not 
satisfy him that the charge was unfounded, but 
gaid that he would bring proofs to him (Mr. McM) 
this morning. ‘I'hese proofs had not been pro- 
duced, and his (Mr. McM/s) mind not being sat- 
isfied, he claimed his privilege as an humble mem- 
ber, being called upon to cast his vote, to inter- 
rogate the gentleman from Indiana. Hie had 
stated ‘to him that he was charged by Madame 
Rumor with having given a pledge to the Free 
Soil gentlemen, that, in the event of his being 
elected Speaker, they should be taken care of. 
The gentleman stated that these gentlemen had 
called upon him, and that he had said to them 
that he could give no pledge in advance of his 
election, except that, in the organization of the 
Committee for the District of Columbia and other 
committees, he would endeavor to place each gen- 
tleman where he ought to stand; or, in other}, 
words, that he would place gentlemen upon the 
respective committees according to their talents 
and standing. He was pleased to hear that decla- 
ration from the gentleman. [le had then asked 
him if he had given any written pledge to these 
gentlemen, and had received the reply that he 
hid not. Afterwards, in conversation with his 
colleague, | Mr. Bayly,| he (Mr. McM.) had told 
him that he need have no fears upon this subject ; 
that he had had a conversation with the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. Thompson of Mississippi thought it well 
that these developments had been made in time, 
but he said gentlemen were not now sufficiently 
composed to go on with business, and he would 
therefore move an adjournment. 

Fle gave way to Mr. Dunham, on a pledge from 
that gentleman that he would renew the motion 
to adjourn. 

Mr. De attempted to defend his colleague, by 
explaining his letter in a way as little offensive to 
Southern men as possible. Commenting on the 
assurance given by Mr. Brown, that he would 
constitute the Committees so as to be satisfsctory 
to Mr. Wilmot and his friends, he said— 

Does any one doubt that at the time he believ- 
ed that all that would be necessary to satisfy that 
gentleman and his friends would be to so consti- 
tute the Committees of this House that every por- 
tion of the people of this Union might in them be 
fairly represented, and have an opportunity to be 
fairly heard? Then, sir, 1 ask gentlemen, if in 
this note my collexgue has undertaken to do, 
should he be elected, anything more than as an 
honest and an upright man, as a true republican, 
he would have been bound to do, had no assurances 
been given? I should like to know, sir, if there 
is % man upon this floor who dare rise in his 
place, and, in the face of the American People, 
say he wishes the Louse so organized, these Com- 
mittees so constituted, that a portion of the Peo- 
ple shall have their opinions stifled in this House ; 
that they shall not be heard here; and that they 
shall not be permitted to give their opinions to 
their countrymen upon this floor; in short, sir, 
that they shall be ostracised in the Halls of their 
National Legislature ; in short, sir, there is not a 
man here that dare do it. 


He renewed the motion to adjourn, which pre- 
vailed. 
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WASHINGTON, DECEMBER 20, 1849. 


x¢p Editorials and news are almost crowded 
out of the Era this week, by the report of Con- 
gressional proceedings; but we knew that our 
readers would not excuse us for a meager report, 
at this crisis, of the doings of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Our correspondents will see why their favors 
are denied a place. We have many poetical and 
prose contributions of great merit, which shall 
receive due attention. 


———_—_-.————__ 


OUR SECOND EDITION. 


Last week we issued a second edition of the 
Eva, inserting in it all of Mrs. Southworth’s 
story, and of the proceedings of Congress, from 
the beginning, for the sake of supplying new 
subseribers. That edition of 1,200 copies has 
since been entirely exhausted. 

This week, we make a very large addiiion to 
our regalar issue, and for the purpose of obliging 
new sabscribers, who are still coming in by scores, 
every mail, we shall print a third edition of the 
Eva, containing those portions of “The Mother- 
in-Law,” and of Congressional proceedings, which 
we cannot supply to them in our regular edition, 
so that they may have both matters complete. 

We hope our friends will be prompt, and send 
up our list at once to twenty thousand. As it is, 
they have laid us under strong obligations, by 
their disinterested zeal for the paper. 


THE GENERAL PUND SUBSCRIBERS. 


The term for which subscribers to the General 
Fund were io be supplied with the Era will ex- 
pire with the close of this volume. 

Baynr’s Sertan Panorama is now open for ex- 
hibition at Odd Fellows’ Hall. We saw it in 
Philadelphia, and advise everybody to go and 
see it. 


_—_ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


RECEIVED, AND TO BE NOTICED. 


From Harper & Brothers, New York, through 
Franck Taylor, Washington. 

Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature. 

Anthon’s Ancient and Mediceval Geography. 

Ripley’s History of the War with Mexico. 

English-Latin Lexicon. 

Noel on Christian Baptism. 

The Ogilvies. 

Sidonia, the Sorceress. 

Chalmers’s Institutes of Theology. 

Roland Cashel, part Lif. 

The Whale and its Captors, 

Fairy Tales from All Nationa. 

From Appleton & Co, New York, through R. 
Farnham: 

_ The Caravan ; by G. P. Quackenbos. 

Easy Lessons in Landscape. 

From J. 8. Taylor, New York: 

Tleadley’s Miscellaneous Works. 

From Lewis Colby, New York: 

Memoirs of Sarah B. Judson. 

From Fowler & Wells, New York: 

Nervous Diseases of Woman. 

From E. H. Butler & Co, Philadelphia : 

A Universal Pronouncing Gazetteer. 

From W. H. Mocre & Co., Cincinnati: 

Aydelotte on the Conéffition and Prospects of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil, from J. 
S. Skinner. 

The Ladies’ Repository, Cincinnati. 

THE UNION. 

We are not among those who are apprehensive 
for the fate of the Union; but, suppose it be in 
danger, what then? Suppose that it could be 
demonstrated, to the satisfaction of every member 
of Congress from the free States, that the election 
of a Proviso Speaker, or the passage of a bill 
through both Houses, with that measure incorpo- 
rated in it, would be made the occasion of a South- 
ern Convention, and the secession of a few States 
of the South, what then? Would the represent- 
atives from the free States be intimidated? Would 
they give back? Would they, with their decided 
majority, representing two-thirds or three-fourths 
of the voters of the Republic, bow the knee to 
Slavery and recognise its masterdom? If s0, 
where would be the freedom of Congress? How 
could the non-slaveholding members hereafter act 
independently upon any question? We willhave 
the organization of the House, say the Slavery 
men—the committees shall be constituted just as 
we please—touch not the slave trade in the Dis- 
trict—surrender to Texas one half of New Mex- 
ico—limit the anti-slavery State of California by 
36° 30’'—the rest of the territory must be ours— 
not an act, not a word, will we tolerate, repug- 
nant to the claims of our blessed institution—vote 
with us, on every issue we choose to make, or we 
will crush you. 

Between such degradation and the secession 80 
long threatened, will the free State members be 





pledges to the Free-Soilers. 


PROCEEDINGS IN THE HOUSE ON THE 12th 
INSTANT—W. J. BROWN. 


We have given a faithful account of the proceed- 
ings on the 12th, with such comments as seemed 
necessary to present them in a proper light. Asan 
independent journalist, a sense of duty constrains 
us to a frank expression of opinion respecting the 
transaction. ‘With our information in relation to 
the public career and the character. of Mr. Brown, 
and with our views of the attitude he held towards 
the slaveholding members of Congress, we would 
not have opened any correspondence with him, or 
confided in any pledges he might make on the 
subject of Slavery. His career had been marked 
by entire devotion to Slaveholding interests, and 
we believed him consenting that the South should 
sustain him on the strength of the record of his 
acts and speeches on the Slavery Question. 

But we were a public journalist, not a member 
of Congress. The Free Soil Representatives had 
battled seven days, with heroic constancy, for a 
Principle déar to their constituents, of priceless 
value in the judgment of the People of the free 
States. They felt the responsibility of their posi- 
tion. It is no light matter to contribute even in- 
directly to keeping the Naticnal Legislature in a 
state of disorganization. Nothing but a great vi- 
tal Principle or Interest could jastify it. They 
felt themselves justified in voting against the two 
oli parties, because those parties were determined 
to organize the Flouse in such a way as to smother. 
in Committees the Sentiment of the free States 
on the subject of Slavery. But, to show that 
Moral Principle, not the spirit of faction, govern- 
ed their action, they proclaimed that, the moment 
either Party tendered them a candidate, who, if 
chosen, would constitute the Committees of the 
ITouse go as to give a fair expression to the Senti- 
ment of the Non-Slaveholders of the country, he 
should receive their suffrages. 

Messrs. Colb and Winthrop, the caucus candi- 
dates of the old parties, having withdrawn from 
the contest, the Whigs began to scatter their 
votes, the Democrats to concentrate on Mr. 
Brown of Indiana. He became the only promi- 
nent candidate. His past career had been such 
that it could justify no Free Soil man in voting 
for him; but, on this Slavery Question, men are 
changing every day, and Mr. Brown might have 
changed too. His State had declared in favor of 
the Wilmot Proviso; the Democratic Party of 
Indiana, in State Convention, had endorsed the 
measure; his constituency was understood to be 
in favor of it. Under such circumstances, in 
view of the fact that he had beconie the promi- 
nent candidate for the Speakership, and that 
without their action there was no possibility that 
the House could be organized, it seems that the 
Free Soil Men felt it their duty to ascertain from 
him, his present views. The correspondence that 
followed is before our readers. ‘The assurances 
given by Mr. Brown covered the whole ground 
taken by them. Two of them, under the impres- 
sion, we presume, that Mr. Brown was playing a 
double game, receiving votes from Southern men 
on account of opinions which he fraudulontly per- 
mitted them to believe he entertained, would 
have nothing to do with him, and on this point, 
(this only,) separated for a moment from their 
associates, who seemed impressed with the idea 
that the Southern men were really giving way, 
not unwilling to be extricated from the very dis- 
agreeable predicament in which their attempt to 
make the Wilmot Proviso a bar to office, had 
placed them. With this view, they could not see 
how they could justify themselves before the 
country, in refusing to yield their votes to a man 
who had given them such assurances as are found 
in his letter. Determined, however, that their 
acts should be open and aboveboard, they careful- 
ly avoided anything like trickery. They sat in 
their places, and, when their names were called. 
answered so distinctly that none could mistake 
the man for whom they voted. Of course, every- 
body knew at once that such men had a reason 
for their conduct—that they would not violate 
their principles by their votes—and the natural 
inference was, that Mr. Brown’s position was 


satisfactory to them. : 
Painful as the subsequent transactions were, 


they furnish only another instance of that ha- 
hitual duplicity which characterizes the two great 
National parties. We never believed that a can- 
didate for the Speakership could receive the 
votes of Northern and Southern Whigs, of North- 
ern and Southern Democrats, without one or the 
other section being cheated, or sacrificing its 
principles. Should the Northern Whigs or Dem- 
ocrats vote for a candidate who, they had good 
reason to believe, would, if elected, so constitute 
the Committees as to deny a fair expression to 
the Sentiment of the North, they would sacrifice 
their principles. Should the Southern Whigs or 
Demcerats vote for a man who, they had good 
resson to believe, would, if elected, so constitute 
the Committees as to deny expression to the dom- 
inant opinion of the South, they would sacrifice 
their principles. When Northern and South- 
ern Whigs, or Northern and Southern Demo- 
crats, are seen acting together in the choice of a 
Speaker, one seclicn or the other is either sacri- 
ficing its professed principles, or the candidate is 
receiving votes on the strengt h of assurances 
given to both sections—in other words, we infer 
that there is either gross dereliction of principle 
on the part of one or the other section of voters, 
or base duplicity on the part of the candidate. 
How can it be otherwise ? 

Another remark is suggested by these proceed- 
ings. Mr. Howell Cobb, a Slaveholder and Sla- 
very-Extensionist, would, if elected, have organ- 
ized the Committees on the Territories and the 
District of Columbia, with a majority of Non-In- 
terventionists on each. Every Democratic mem- 
ber from the North knew this—and yet, all but 
four, or, if we include the [Wemocratic Free-Soil- 
ers, all but seven, voted for him, doing all they 
could to make him Speaker—to give him a power 
which they knew he would use to thwart the will 
of their constituents. Now, what return did their 
Southern brethren make for this sacrifice of their 
principles?) When Mr. Cobb could not be elect- 
ed, did they give their suffrages to any true rep- 
resentative of Northern Sentiment? A few voted 
for Richardson, or McClernand—exceptions to 
Northern Sentiment. A few voted for Potter, 
but he was advised that his record was not fair in 
a Southern sense, and he was in fact obliged to 
withdraw his name. W. J. Brown was tried, on 
what grounds, with what results, we have seen. 
He was voted for by the South with the under- 
standing that he was committed to Southern Sen- 
timent. Not a Southern Democrat has at any 
time given his suffrages to a man holding opin- 
ions on the Slavery Question differing from his 
own; while Northern Democrats have been yo- 
ting all the while for candidates with opinions on 
this question precisely antagonistic to their own! 

Now lock at the Northern Whig members, 
They know that there is not a Southern Whig 
who, if elected, will not so organize the House as 
to suppress all agitation, if possible, of the Sla- 
very Question—so as io deny all utterance to 
Northern Sentiment. And yet, repeatedly have 
they voted for Southern men. Mr. Duer declared 
that he voted without any reference to the ques- 
tion—that is, without any purpose to have North- 
ern sentiment in regard to Slavery in the Terri- 
tories and in the District of Columbia fairly rep- 
resented in the Committees of the House. Nay, 
he went so far as to declare that he would even 
give his suffrage to Mr. Toombs of Georgia, as 
Speaker—than whom not a more bitter enemy to 
the Wilmot Proviso, a fiercer disunionist, sits in 
that House—a man who, because the Whig cau- 
cus refused to adopt his resolution pledging the 
Whig members not to agitate in any way the 
question of Slavery, withdrew from the caucus, 
and has throughout voted against Mr. Winthrop. 
Mr. Duer said he would support this man for 
Speaker! His constituents then, we infer, are in 
favor of the perpetuation of slavery and the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia, and of the ex- 
tension of slavery into Territories now free- 
Whether the inference be correct, we shall learn 
when they come to pass upon his conduct at the 





long in choosing? 


ballot-box, 





Mr. Van Dyke, Whig member from New Jer- 
sey, voted for Mr. Hilliard of Alabama, fi teen 
minutes after Mr. H., in the hearing of Mr. Van 
Dyke, had made a speech denouncing the “ ef- 
frontery” of Northern men, in attempting to ex- 
clude slavery from free territory, and threatening 
disunion and civil war, if Northern men persisted 
iu pushing the Proviso. What think Mr. Van 
Dyke’s constituents of this? Northern Whigs, 
as you may see by the record, voted for Mr. 
Stanly of North Carolina, after he had denounced 
Free-Soilism, Wilmot-Provisoism, and “other 
tomfoolery!” id they believe that Mr. Stanly, 
if elected, would so orgapize the Committees of 
the House as to give fair expression to Northern 
Sentiment? They knew better. Messrs. Hamp- 
ton of Pennsylvania, McGaughey of Indiana, and 
Winthrop of Massachusetts, knew, when they 
gave their suffrages for Mr. Stanly, that he had 
stigmatized the policy of Slavery-Restriction as 
“tomfoolery,” and that, if elected, he would use 
his power as Speaker to stifle the sentiment, to 
baffle the will of their constituents. The same 
may be said of Messrs. Baker of Hiinois and Ches- 
ter Butler of Pennsylvania, who found themselves 
side by side with those extreme pro-slavery men, 
Stephens and Toombs of Georgia, voting for 
Morehead of Kentucky, an Anti-Proviso man! 

And yet all these Northern Represeatatives 
tell their constituents that they are opposed to 
slavery and its extension. ‘They could not be 
otherwise elected. But how do they carry out 
their opposition? By doing what in them lies to 
orgaaize the Ilouse on the Cass principle of Non- 
Intervention ! 

Do Southern Representatives discharge their 
duties to their constituents in a similar manner? 
Do they not always stand up to their Principles 
on this Question, while Northern Representa- 
tives are forever yielding? And yet the People 
of the free States wonder at the power of slave- 
holding members, who, though in a minority, con- 
trol to a great extent the deliberations of Con- 
gress! 

The evil and the cause of it are seen; the 
remedy is intheir own hands. Will they apply 
it? If not, let them quit talking about Slavery, 
and make uptheir minds to submit meekly and 
silently to al its requirements. 


CONGRESSS, 

The debates in the House have been so inter- 
esting and important, that we have little room for 
anything els in this week’s number. We have 
excluded fron our report everything irrelevant 
or unimportant, and interposed in brackets such 
comments ag we thought necessary to explain pro- 
ceedings or exhibit them in their proper bearings. 

The ‘ierct Disunion speeches of Mr. Toombs 
and his associates will excite the indignation of 
the American People. The press of the North 
already begins to thunder its denunciations 


‘against men who would plunge the country into 


the horrors of a civil war because they fear Con- 
gress may interpose to preserve Freedom in the 
Territories. All eyes are fixed upon Congress, 
and men of all parties in the free States exclaim 
with one voice, “ Let the non-slaveholding repre- 
sentatives stand firm.” 

The Albany Evening Journal says that “the 
People would rather sink fifty thousand a day 
than have their representatives succumb to the 
intrigues and dictation of a few fanatical propa- 
gandists of slavery.” * * * “The revolting 
members of Congress, led by Mr. Toombs, evi- 
dently expect to gain another advantage, but in 
this they must be disappointed. Not even the 
threat of Dissolution will now drive from their 
position men whose duty it is to defend Free Soil 
from the invasion of Slavery.” * * * “Cal- 
ifornia and New Mexico come into the Union 
Free. Threats of Division, withdrawal from 
Congres, call of a Southern Convention, threat- 
ened Dissolution, or even attempted Dissolution, 
will not change the determination of the friends 
of Freedom. Ifneeds be, the strength of the Union 
must be tried. It certainly is not strong enough 
to force any more Slave Territory upon us, But 
it is strong enough, unless we err greatly, to pro- 
tect Celifornia and New Mexico in the possession 
of the Freepom they enjoyed under the Mexican 
Government.” 

The Pitts/urg Mercury, an able Democratic pa- 
per of the conservative stamp, says— 


“The pro-slavery men are determined to con- 
trol the action of the House, in the appointment 
of committees, and the right to the floor, in public 
debate, when the question about the further ex- 


tension of slavery into free territory shall come 


up for consideration. Let the friends of Freedom 
stand firmly together ; no compromise must be 
made with the party that wonld perpetuate an 
evil, which all deplore, and none should see en- 
couraged and fostered.” 

The North American, a very conservative Whig 
paper, commenting on the course and designs of 
Messrs. Toombs, Stephens, & Co., has the follow- 
ing significant paragraph : 

“If this be the seditious scheme of the men of 
the South, (he men of the North have hut one recourse, 
and there should be no time lost in appealing to it. 
Party feuds must be forgotten when the Union is 
endangered. Let all the faithful of all parties 
unite for the purpose of nipping mischief in the 
bud, by the immediate organization of the House. 
No matter, now, who is Speaker, provided he be 
a man who is true to the Union. Let the House 
organize at once; and let its first measure be the 
adoption of a resojution declaring it a disorderly 
and infamous act, an outrage upon the People of 
the United States, for any member to sdvocate 
or to threaten & dissolution of the Union; and 
let every member guilty of such disorderly and 
infamous act, and such outrage upon the People of 
the United States, be punished by the ignominy 
of immediate expulsion. No such person should 
be allowed to disgrace the American People by his 
presence in Congress.” 

Party feuds must be forgotten among the rep- 
resentatives of the free States when the Union is 
endangered! Let that advice be taken, and the 
non-slaveholders, with their thirty-nine majority, 
will soon put an end to the bravado of the Sla- 
very-Propagandists. 

The Baltimore Clipper, an independent Taylor 
paper, says “the language used by Toombs and 
other Southern members was uncalled for and im- 
proper, aud we are persuaded will be regretted 
by them on more cool reflection. How could these 
gentlemen carry their threats into execution? By 
withdrawing from the House? Were they to 
act so imprudently, they could not arrest legisla- 
tion or stop the wheels of Government. The 
whole of the Southern delegations would not 
unite with them—the members from Maryland 
certainly would not; for so strong is the attach- 
ment for the Union in this State, that the repre- 
sentative who would assist to dissolve it, would 
be stamped as a traitor to his country, and indig- 
nantly required to resign.” 

The foregoing extracts clearly indicate the uni- 
versal sentiment of the Press and People not 
wedded to the barbarous institution of Slavery. 

We may add that we are receiving letters by 
every mail from all quarters of the Union, and 
the profoundest anxiety is felt that the repre- 
sentatives of Freedom should yield not a hair’s 
breadth of the stand they have taken. “Let us 
know the men, they say, who in this hour of trial 
shall be found faltering—we will take care of 
them.” 


—_——_— 


NON-INTERVENTION 


vs. THE PROVISO, 


——— 


The Baltimore doctrine of Non-Intervention, en- 
dorsed by General Cass, is the principle sought 
to be established by the struggle of the slave- 
holding members for the Speakership of the 
House. 

The contest is between Non-Intervention and 
the Proviso; between Slavery-Extension and 
Slavery-Restriction. Sovthern members are will- 
ing to support a Northern candiaate, provided he 
be a Non-Interventionist: they will not give 
their votes to a candidate in favor of Slavery- 
Restriction. 

The issue has been made by the slaveholding 
members, and Northern members are not true to 
their trust, when they blink this question, and 
vote for an Anti-Proviso candidate. 

Non-Intervention can triumph now only through 
the treachery of representatives from the free 
States, 





NOT FACTIOUS. 


The Free Svil party hos acted with great liber- 
ality. It has tendered any of its own members, 
whom the House might choose to select for Speak- 
er, giving it the choice of Whig or Democrat ; and 
still further§to show its liberality, it has offered 
to support ove of the most distinguished members 
of the Whig party, and one of the most substan- 
tial, thorough, and respectable members of the 
Democratic party. Last Saturday, a portion of 
them cast their votes for the Hon. Thaddeus Ste- 
vens, known all over the country as a leading 
Whig, but even all of his Whig colleagues from 
the same State would net support him. They 
could throw their votes for Slavery Whigs ; but 
not for the ablest man of their delegation, known 
to be in favor of Free Soil. 

Another portion indicated their willingness to 
sactain Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania, an experi- 
enced, a faithful, and mest respectuble member of 
the Democratic party ; but their liberality met 
with no response. 

Seeking nothing for themselves, they have 
stood ready, at any moment, to vote for any can- 
didate, Whig or Democrat, who would appoint 
the committees of the House so as to give a fair 
expression to the Public Sentiment of the coun- 
try. Less they could not ask—but this they have 
not been able to obtain. Hence, the disorganiza- 
tion of Congress. 

Whom wi!l the People hold responsible ? 


—— 


A STRANGE MOVEMENT. 

On Monday, Mr. Goodenow, 2 Whig member 
from Maine, offered the following resolution in 
the House: 

“ Resolved, That Robert C. Winthrop, of Mas- 
sachusetts, be and he hereby is appointed Speak- 
er; and J. Forney, of Pennsylvania, be and he 
hereby is appointed Clerk; and J. W. Johnson, 
of Virginia, be and he hereby is appointed Post- 

aster of this ITouse.” 

This resolution was offered by a Whig, and 
sustained generally by Whig members. Now, 
who is J. W. Forney? A Cass Democrat, who, 
as editor of the Pennsylvanian of Philadelphia, 
has equalled, if not surpassed, the editor of the 
Washington Union, in his bitter denunciation cf 
Free-Soilism, the Wilmot Proviso, and every 
form and degree of Anti-Slavery agitation—and 
who, as a candidate for the Clerkship, has been 
resting his hopes of success upon the favor of 
slaveholling members. This is the man whom 
the Whig members, ali of them professing deep 
devotion to Free Soil and the Wilmot Proviso, 
offered to make the Clerk of the House, if the 
Democrats would make Mr. Winthrop Speaker! 

The Nem York Trihune has a great horror of 
coalitions: what does it think of thisone? We 
are sure the Anti-Slavery Whigs of the country 
will tolerate no such bargaining as this. 

Se a ae 


OUIO LEGISLATURE. 


We regret to see that the Senate of Ohio has 
not yet effected a choice of Speaker, The vote 
is equally divided between Meesrs. Swift and 
Randall, both Free-Soilers—Mr. Swift receiving 
the entire Democratic and Mr. Randall the entire 
Whig vote. This stute of things must work 
harm to the Free Soil cause. Why cannot Mr. 
Randall magnanimously terminate it, by voting 
for Mr. Swift, by whose support he was himself 
elected Speaker last year? Surely, under the 
circumstances, this is not too much to expect from 
him. 





CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION, 


Tuurspay, DecemBer 13, 1849. 
SENATE. 
The Senate met and adjourned as usual. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

[The galleries to-day were as usuai crowded 
with spectators. The extraordinary scene of yes- 
terday was followed up bya debate, no less extra- 
ordinary. We have not room to give it at full 
length, nor is it desirable to do sc, much of it be- 
ing entirely unimportant. We shall depend 
chiefly on the full and accurate report of the 
Daily Globe. ] 

The Journal having been read, Mr. Brown of 
Mississippi offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That Howell Cobb, of Georgia, is 


hereby chosen Speaker of the Ifouse of Repre- 
sentatives of the thirty-first Congress. 

Mr. Brown, in the course of his remarks advo- 
cating the resolution, claimed a majority for the 
Democratic party on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Levin wished to know how, then, he could 
hold the Whigs, being in the minority, responsi- 
ble for the organization of the House. 

Mr. Brown replied that he had considered it 
unnecessary to expiain what every gentleman 
knew, that a portion of that m»jority was made 
up of Free Soil Democrats, who hod heretofore 
refused to act with the great body of their party. 
asthe Whig Free-Soilers had refused to act with 
theirs; and without them they (the Democrats) 
were unable to command a majority of the votes 
of the House. The question was, whether the 
Whig party would lend them sufficient support to 
elect a man, or whether they should continue their 
votings for Speaker ad infinitum ? 

Mr. Thompson cf Pennsylvania obtained the 
floor, and offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the members present will pro- 
ceed to vote, by ballot, for Speaker, and will, un- 
der the resolution, continue to ballot until four 
o'clock this day, unless a Speaker be sooner elect- 
ed; and that no motion to edjourn, or for any 
other purpose, shall be made until the hour above- 
named shall have arrived. 

fir. Thompson thought it all-important that 
the House should he organized. The country 
was alarmed—it would go forth to the world that 
dangers exist in organizing the Congress of the 
United States. They had tried the viva voce mode 

of election nine or ten days without result. He 
was in favor of that mode—it was a usage of his 
party—but he was willing for one day at least to 
try the ballot. It was an experiment, and might 
accomplish the result. It would do no harm to 
try. For himself, he sought no shelter, and he 
did not impute a want of independence to any 
member. 

Mr. Carter of Ohio submitted the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That any person who may be elected 
Speaker of this House shall be divested of the 
power to construct the District and Territorial 
Committees, and that the same shall be made by 
a vote of the House. 

Mr. Carter thought that the House was involv- 
ing itself in a premature controversy on the sub- 
ject of slavery—making a grave issue upon a 
mere ceremonial matter. it was ridiculous to 
carry local views into the contest for the Speak- 
ership. A Speaker should be chosen, not in ref- 
erence to his peculiar views on local questions, but 
on account of his general qualifications and abil- 
ities. He hoped gentlemen would put an end to 
the disorganized attitude in which they had pre- 
sented themselves since the meeting of Congress. 

Mr. Meade said: Neith:: of the resolutions 
before the House strikes at the root of the evil 
which affeets the House. We have been acting 
for eight days a farce before the people, at a cost 
to them of $3,000 a day, which all will agree is 
becoming lees and less entertaining. The cause 
which has prevented the organization of the House 
is the fear of the introduction of bills before the 
House from certain committees, which will pro- 
duce discussion and agitation on a question which 
threatevs the peace and integrity of the country— 
bills which, if passed, will either destroy this 
Confederacy, or enslave a large portion of it. 
Under the pressure of the present difficulties 
which surround us, a fair opportunity is offered 
to draw forth from both sides of the House all the 
conservative materials of which each is composed. 
I have anxiously looked for some Curtius from 
the North, who, regardless of personal conse- 
quences to himself, will leap into the gulf which 
yawns, for the peace and happiness of this Union. 
Sir, let a proposition be made and supported by 
those who are desirous of crushing this demon of 
discord, for the purpose of uniting the conserva- 
tism on both sides, in opposition to any measure 
which shall look to the abolition of slavery in the 
District, or a prohibition of it in the Territories. 
If such a proposition should be adopted, I should 
be willing to take a Speaker from either side of 
the House, relying upon him to carry out the 








views thus expressed by a majority of this body. 


But, sir, if the organization of this House is to 
be followed by the passage of these bills—if these 
out 
trust in God, sir, that my eyes have rested upon the 
last Speaker of the House of Representatives. Thig 
expression is not the ebullition of feeling; it 
contains sentiments I have well considered and 
often expressed, publicly and privately. They 
are entertained in common with the people I repre- 
sent. And I tell genilemen, if these measures be 
passed, there will be but one determination at the 
South—one solemn resolve to defend their homes 
and maintain their honor. Let this issue come 
when it may, and you will find every Southern 
sinew converted into a spring of steel. I do not 
utter this as a threat. I am proud to believe that 
our race on both sides of the line are equally brave ; 
but gentlemen will find a difference between men 
contending for their firesides, and therobbers who 
are seeking to despoil them of their rights, and de- 
grade them before the world. If there be any 
Southern man who would refuse to stand by his 
country in such an emergency, [“'There are 
none,” said several voices,| he would not merely 
be execrated by his own people, but his own chil- 
dren would heap curses upon his grave. 


[This was the beginning of a scene, which 


from every indication our eye could detect, seem- | 


ed to be got up with the express view of intimi- 
dating the Northern members. Every art, so far, 
had failed, to bring them all to the support of a 
Slavery-Extensionist, and it was now thought 
proper to try the crack of the whip. Mr. Meade’s 


flourishes, however, were ineffectual. His threats | 
never disturb the equanimity of the House: he | 


has been revelling in visicns of fire and fagot, 
ever since his advent in Congress. But, we sup- 
pose, he thought it worth while to test the nerves 
of the new members. On the whole, they stood 
the shock with exemplary composure. 

We are inclined to think that, in the pro- 
gramme, he was to be followed by the gallant 
Toombs of Georgia, but, unluckily, Mr. Roct in- 


tervened with a speech, anything but combustible. | 


We quote the whole of it, as reported in the 
Daily Globe, though the report does not do full 
justice to the speaker. While he was speaking, 
the members, especially from the slave States, 
gathered round him, and none seemed to enjoy 
the fun more than they.] 


Mr. Root remarked upon the great difficulty 
which he had in telling what was the precise ques- 
tion before the House, three propositions, he said, 
having been made, viz: the first, to elect the 
Speaker by ballot; the seecnd, to deprive the 
Speaker of powers usually exercised by him in 
reference to constituting the committees ; and the 
third, to moderate the spirit of anarchy which 
was abroad in the land. He would endeavor to 
notice these propositions in their order. 

He proceeded to express his opposition to the 
vote by ballot, stating that while he disclaimed 
imputing any such intention to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Thompson,] or to his 
colleague, [Mr. Schenck,] who had previously of- 
fered a similar proposition, it would be likely to 
be construed by the people as a proposition to 
enable gentlemen, by skulking under the ballot, 
to vote differently from the manner in which they 
would vote when a record was made. He argued 
that the proposition was in violation of the spirit 
of the constitutional provision, which required 
the votes of gentlemen to be recorded by yeas and 
nays, if so small a number as one-fifth of the mem- 
bers present demanded it, and expressed for him- 
self the desire to have recorded all the votes cast 
by him in his representative capacity, so that every 
one of the 100,000 free people whom he represent- 


ed should have the opportunity of knowing how | 


he voted. 
He next noticed the propesition made by his 


colleague from the Stark district, [Mr. Carter,] | 


to deprive the Speaker of the power of appoint- 
ment of certain committees, and said it reminded 
him of the performance which he had heard had 
somewhere been advertised to be played—cf Ham- 
let, with the part of Hamlet omitted! [A laugh.] 
He held that the man who was fit to be elected to 
fill the cffice of Speaker—the third only in rank, 
influence, and consideration, in the Government— 
should not be divested of his mest important fune- 
tions, viz: the appointment of the committees of 
the House. Moreover, if the proposition were 
adopted, he reckoned, yea, being a Yankee, he 
guessed, that the House would have about as much 
trouble in appointing each member of the three 
committees whose appointment was proposed to be 
taken from the Speaker. The same old question 
would arise; the same terrible demon would have 
its horns up. It would not answer for a good 
dodge. If it were intended to open a hole for 
tender-footed Free Soil Democrats to escape by, 
it would not answer the purpose. They could 
not get out of it. No; they must face the music— 
God help them! This House would continue to 
present itself in a “disorganized attitude,” (to use 
the language of his colleague, Mr Carter.) a good 
while before those gentlemen escaped through 
such a loophole; and if they got through, they 
would find worse troubles just beyond. It was a 
pocr device, if that were its object. Of course he 
did not impute to his colleague any such design, 
for he took the gentleman to be one of those who 
were in the habit of marching boldly up and tak- 
ing the animal by the horns. Certainly there 
was no want of vehemepee and decision in the gen- 
tleman’s manner ; he (we. R.) reckoned that the 
matter would be pretty much of the same sort, 
particularly if there was no such loophole as this 
left. He repexted, it would not do. The same 
difficulty which the proposition sought to avoid, 
would, if it were adopted, remain in the appoint- 
ment of each individual of the three committees. 
The committees were composed of nine members 
each ; three times nine were twenty-seven ; so that 
they might have twenty-seven times as much diffi- 
culty as at present, with the exception that he 
supposed his senior colleague [Mr. Giddings] 
would be appointed upon the Committee on the 
District of Columbia unanimously, as a matter of 
course. [A laugh.] 

He now came to the other matter—the dissolu- 
tion of the Union, or that kind of moderation 
which was to prevent it, He trusted, with the 
calm, moderate counsels oF such gentlemen as the 
honorable gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Meade, ] 
we would get along without dissolution. [A 
laugh.| Nothing was better calculated to allay 
all such agitation than the kind of speeches of 
which they had just heard a specimen from that 
gentleman. [Laughter] However, if dissolution 
must come, why, the sooner the better. Let it 
come before the House was organized ; for he took 
it, that if they were to dissolve in their present 
“disorganized attitude,” it would not be binding. 
[A laugh.] It would not beirremediable. There 
would be some hope that it might be set aside. So, 
if dissolution were to be the result, he said the 
sooner the better—before the House was organ- 
ized ; for if, after organization, it should come by 
some such process as reporting a bill for the abo- 
lition of slavery in the District of Columbia, why 
then would come the time for fight in defence of 
the wife, the little ones, the household gods, and 
all other household furnitur: ! 

The gentleman from Virginia | Mr. Meade] had 
said he had been waiting, until his patience was 
exhausted, to see some Northern man come for- 
ward with the olive-branch! The gentleman 
said he had expected it! Now he (Mr. R.) desir- 
ed to know if that gentleman, and other South- 
ern gentlemen, really expected any such thing? 
He (Mr. R) looked around here and saw men 
overflowing with patriotism—chock-full ; but he 
did not see any one he thought particularly am- 
bitions of political martyrdom. If a Northern 
man could be found to come forward and stultify 
not only himself, but his constituents and the 
whole North, by saying that they would not meet 
this question, he was provided for! Let him be- 
speak the fagots, [a laugh,] and if he had a wife 
and as many children as John Rogers, let them 
all get their Sunday clothes on, for they wou! 
ag to see their deddy for the last time. [Laugh- 
ter. 

He noticed the computation made by Mr. 
Brown, of Mississippi, to show that the Demo- 
eratic party had the majority in the House, and 
expressed his doubts as to itscorrectness. He did 
not know the gentleman’s data; but his word for 
it, to make out a majority to enable them to elect 
a Speaker, that party would have to reckon some 
of the rankest kind of Free-Soilers—not only 
Wilmot-Proviso men, but the Wilmot Proviso 
himself; and referred, in a manner which elicited 
much merriment, to the attempt by which they 
had yesterday, by combining so incongruous ele- 
ments, come so near electing a Speaker, which, 
however, was defeated by a very few leaks, owing 
to a defective cooperage. [A laugh.] They had 
almost come it—not quite. There was nothing, 
however, in that result, he thought, to discourage 
them. They should keep on trying. There was 
no knowing how it would work. The South had 
stood up well; and what was more, they would not 
stand any aspersion upoa their candidate. There 
was getting to be a very desirable union. And 
he judged—though, owing to the“ noiseand confu- 
sion,” he had not heard very distinctly—that the 
policy which their candidate proposed to pursue 
was precisely that advocated by his (Mr. Rs) col- 
league {[Mr. Carter] to-day, viz: to leave out the 
three committees; or, in other words, their Speak- 
ker—in cage he had been elected—was to appoint 
them to the satisfaction of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Wilmot.] There was Ham- 
let, with the Hamlet omitted! Why, they had got 
the thing all cut and dried—the whole arrenged. 
He did not want to interfere in this difficulty 
at all. He knew better. He was not so fond 
of a fight as to lead him into it. He had seen 


rages are to be commiited upon my people, J 


— 


cautious. He had listened to the remarks of 
the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Burt] 
with pleasure, as he always did; ior though 
he did not always concur in all the gentleman 
spoke, he was usually out and ont—you knew 
where to find him. But as the thing kad pro- 
gressed, though more iuteresting, it became mitre 
confused. He had only a promiscuous idea of it 
But he had heard the din, seen the duct 
smelt the smoke of the fight; and the way the 
“ chivalry” bad charged upon their quondam ean. 
didate—particularly towards the close of the bat- 
tle—had satisfied him (Mr. R) that it would he 
as well never to get into any fuss with those gen- 
tleman, if he could help it. It rewinded him of 
the wood-ent he had seen, representing a band 
of prairie wolves which bad got a buffalo-calf. 
[Laughter] His eyes glared, and they were at 
| him on li sides—one pulling one way, and 

another that—some getting on to the backs of the 
others, to get a nip at him, It was a most callunt 
scene! [A laugh] 

_He (Mr. R) dia not know that he was snfli- 
ciently acquainted With the gentleman from Indi- 
ana to induige the expressions of his compassion 
for him; but he confessed he felt bad. But it 
was a glorious fight! [laughter} and, what was 
| more, as the battle waged hotter and hotter, as 


and 





| the victim’s strength was almost spent, his tongue 
out, and his eyes glaring, his assailants flashed 
fiercer and fiercer. |Laughter.] Well, now, if that 
min was not brought to a condition where he 
could be trusted on the Slavery qnestion, he 
would like to know how any man could be 
| Langhter.] 

| After one or two sentences, of which the words 
“] pity a man who undergoes such an ordeal, 
and “Mason and Dixon’s line,” alone were heard 
by the reporter, Mr. R. further gaid : | 

Iie cant no offence to the gentleman from In 
diana, or any other gentleman who saw fii to try 
a similar experiment. The time had been when 
the highest recommendation to the Demccracy of 
the North was, that a man was entirely satisfac 
j tory to the Demccrats of the South. But. xceord- 
| ing to his almanac, that time had passed, never to 
} return. Northern gentlemen must satisfy their 
| folks at home after this. 


| Recurring to the subject of disunion, he de- 
| clared himself a Union man ; but if disunion must 
| come, he had a request to make; he spoke now not 
| only for his constituents, but for the whole North- 
west Territory over which the Jeffersonian Ord 
nance was stretched. When Southern gentlemen 
came to divide the Union, they would haveto bear 
in mind that the people of that country had a very 
strong idea that the Mississippi river—to say 
nothing about the bank of the Mississippi river- 
was a part of that Territory, from its mouth to 
its source. [A laugh] We furnish the water, 
sir. | Renewed laughter.| Depend upon it, depend 
upon it, (he wanted now to raise almost as high 
a climax as the gentleman from Virginia hud 
reached.) depend upon i, that the Mississippi river 
runs free as long as water runs down hill! 

Mr. R. resumed his seat amid much merriment 

[The good humor produced by this speech was 
soon disturbed by rather a threatening scene. Mr 
Duer rose, apparently for the purpose of making 
a conciliatory speech, showing the necessity of 
mutuai concessions among the parties in the 
House. There were three parties, neither having 
the majority, he said, and no election could take 
place, except by the combination of some two of 
them. A union between the Democrats and the 
Free-Soilers had been attempted yesterday. with- 
out success. It followed, that a compromise of 
some sort must be made between the two great 
parties, or the attempt to organize the House 
must he abandoned. For his own part, so anxious 
was he that on organization should he effected. 
that he was willing to organize in almost any way, 
by electing to the Speaker's chair either a Whig, 
or a Democrat, or a Free-Soiler—any one, in 
short, except a Disunion‘st. He never would give 
his vote for any man whom he believed to be in 
imical to the Union | 

Mr. Bayly (interposing) said: There are no 
disunionists in this House. 

Mr. Duer. I wish i could think so, but I fear 
there are. 

Mr. Bayly. Whoare they? Point them out. 

Mr. Duer. I believe there are some from your 
own State; I think I see one of them now, (point. 
ing to Mr. Meade, of Virginia.) 

Mr. Meade. It is false. 

Mr. Duer. You are a liar, sir. 

Quick as thought, Mr. Meade made a rush 
towards Mr. Duer, but was immediately surround 
ed by his friends, as was also Mr. Duer, who re 
mained standing in the position in which he had 
spoken. 

Indescribable confusion followed—threats, vi 
lent gesticulations, calls to order, and demands 
for adjournment, were mingled together. ‘Ti 
House was like a heaving billow. 

The Clerk called to order, but there were none 
to heed him. 

Some time elapsed. - 

The Sergeant-at-arms of the late Eouse of Rep 
resentatives, Nathan Sargent, Esq., now took the 
mace in his hand, and descending aloug the crowd 
of members, held it up on high. 

Cries of “Take away the mace; it has no an 
thority here.” 








[For a few minutes, the commotion was threat 
ening. The House was unorganized. without a 
Speaker, without a Police, without any mode of 
enforcing order; and many seemed to apprehend 
a general melée: some members were seen has- 
tening from their seats to the galleries, to protect 
their families. But the good sense of the mem- 
bers supplied the want of a police, or of rules 
Order was restored without difficulty, and the 
House recovered its wonted calinness. 

Mr. Duer resumed his remarks, appealing to 
the House earnesily to come to some kind of an 
amicable arrangement in relation to the Speaker 
ship, professing his willingness to vote in entire 
disregard of sectional views. 

Mr. McLane, of Maryland, opposed all attempts 
at any arrangement bet ween the two great parties. 
He believed the Democrats had a majority ; that 
Mr. Cobb would have been elected, had he came 
forward as a candidate untrammeled by a party 
nomination; that the one thing necessary wis, 
union and perseverance on the part of the Demo- 
cratic members. Ile moved to lay all the propos 
tions on the table, but waived the motion at the 
request of Mr. Toombs, one of the recusant 
Whigs of Georgia. Mr. Toombs, we are inclined 
to think, was the speaker, in the programme, who 
was to follow up the onset of Mr. Meade. We 
observed that, when he rose, the extreme pro- 
slavery men, who are for “ resigtance at all baz 
ards and to the last extremity,” sprung from their 
seats, and, apparently much excited, rushed to the 
aisle in which the Georgian stood, ready to make 
his charge. He commenced with great rapidity 
of utterance, and vehemence, nay, fury of gesticu 
lation: the Disunionists, closely gathered about 
him, soon began their part of the scene, by vio 
lent clapping, especially at those parts of the 
speech which breathed the rankest hostility 
against the Union. Jt was a strange spectacle in 
that Hall—the orator, with his face suffused with 
passion, every muscle-in his system working in 
an agony of gesticulation, with clenched fist, 
thundering upon the desk beside him, denounc 
ing with demoniacal fierceness the Union, while 
some twenty or thirty kindred spirits about him 
filled the Hall with their mad applause, utterly 
regardless of the proprieties of the place, of their 
position as the lawgivers of a great Republic, and 
of the feelings of the great majority of the Repre- 
sentatives from all sections of the Union, who sat 
in their places, abashed and mortified at the inde- 
cent exhibition. It will be observed that, with as 
little interruption as possible, Mr. Colcock of 
South Carolina, Mr. Stevens of Georgia, and Mr. 
Hilliard of Alabama, followed in quick succession 
on the same side, and in sympathetic strain, con- 
firming the suspicion that the whole scene was 
preconcerted, for the purpose of exciting the 
fears of the members of the free States. 

We proceed now with the report of Mr. Toombs’ 
speech :] 

Mr. Toombs said the difficulties in the way of the 
organization of this House are apparent and well 
understood here, and should be understood by the 
country. A great sectional question lies at the 
foundation of all these troubles. The disgraceful 
events of yesterday, and the explanations — 
quent upon their exposure, prove awa td 
that the Democratic party and the Free i 
were both acting in reference to It. The ~ ap a 
Democrats were satisfied, from the _— — 
and private assurances both of the member W “a 
they supported and his friends, that he My bk 
thy of trust upon these important sectional i + : 
The disclosures which were made proved that -d 
were mistaken ; and with a promptness honor" 
to them, they instantly withdrew their oid od 
and left the diseredit to fall where it propeT'Y lin 
longed. The Free-Soilere, who were engg”’ 


i i ishon- 
the discreditable conspiracy, secretly and dis . 
orably sought to acquire advantages in the organ 





enough of “the chivalry” to make him a little 
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and intended to be concealed from the great ma- 
ont otes were necessary to elect 
jority of those whose ¥ ht. b 
h for whom they voted. They sought, by 
. deurell ble trick, to secure those advantages 
> bape vhi h they had not the cour- 
in the organization, whic ’ 1 
1 openly to demand. They af: 
age or the boldness openly hich they 
fected to rely on a written pledge, wht pemmes 
knew was given in fraud and treachery. iat wen 
the morality and honesty of this party to Ne the 
by the simple fact of this transaction, Fe Pow 
single remark that these are the men W os - 

° : 4 t of what they call 

sciences have no rest, on accoun 
: es ‘he Whig party presented 
the sin of slavery. The g P . 
: : , eived thesupport of the 
their nominee, who has rec 

reat majority of that party. No pledges were 
oiked by the Northern members of that party, for 
the very sufficient reason that, being in a majority 
of nearly three to one, they were very abundantly 
able to take care of themselves. I did not act with 
them, because the events of the past, of the present, 
and the prospect of the future, force the conviction 
on my mind that the interests of my section of the 
Union are in danger, and I am therefore unwilling 
to surrender the great power of the Speaker’s chair 
without obtaining security for the future. We 
have just listened to strong appeals upon the ne- 
cessity of organizing the House. I confess I do 
not feel that necessity. From the best lights be- 
fore me, I cannot see that my constituents have 
anything to hope for from your legislation, but 
everything to fear. We are not impatient to have 
the doors of your treasury thrown open, and forty 
millions of the common taxes of the whole nation 
thrown into the lap of one-half of it. We ask for 
none of it; we expect none of it ; therefore gentle- 
men must pardon my want of sympathy for their 
impatience. By giving you the control of the 
treasury, We increase your ability to oppress. I 
want grievances redressed, and security against 
their further perpetration, before | am willing to 
give you power over the supplies. Sir, I do not 
regret this state of things in the House. It is 
time we understood one another; that we should 
epeak out, and carry our principles in our fore- 
heads. 

It seems, from the remarks of the gentleman 
from New York, that we are to be intimidated by 
eulogies upon the Union, and denunciations of 
those who are not ready to sacrifice national hon- 
or, essential interests, and constitutional rights, 
upon its altar. Sir, | have as much attachment 
to the Union of these States, under the Constitu- 
tion of our fathers, as any freeman ought to have. 
J am ready to concede and sacrifice for it whatever 
a just and honorable man ought to sacrifice ; I will 
do no more. I have not heeded the aspersions of 
those who did not understand, or desired to mis- 
represent, my conduct or opinions in relation to 
these questions, which, in my judgment, so vitally 
affect it. The time has come when I shall not 
only utter them, but make them the basis of my 
political action here. I do not, then, hesitate to 
avow before this House and the country, and in 
the presence of the living God, that if, by your 
legislation, you seek to drive us from the Terri- 
tories of California and New Mexico, purchased 
by the common blood and treasure of the whole 
people, and to abolish Slavery in this District, 
thereby attempting to fix a national degradation 
upon half the States of this Confederacy, I am for 
disunion; and if my physical courage be equal to 
the maintenance of my convictions of right and 
duty, I will devote all 1am and allI have on earth 
to its consummation. From 1787 to this hour, the 
people of the South have asked nothing but jus- 
tice—nothing but the maintenance of the princi- 
ples and the spirit which controlled our fathers in 
the formation of the Constitution. Unless we are 
unworthy of our ancestors, we will never accept 
less as a condition of union. A great constitu- 
tional right which was declared by a distinguished 
Northern Justice of the Supreme Court, (Judge 
aldwin,) to be the corner-stone of the Union, and 
withont which, he avers in a judicial decision, it 
would never have been formed, has already prac- 
tically been abrogated in all of the non-slavehold- 
ing States. I mean the right to reclaim fugitives 
from labor. I ask any and every Northern man 
on this floor to answer me, now, if this is not true; 
if this great right, indispensable to the formation 
of the Union, is any longer, for any practicable 
purpose, a living principle? There are none to 
deny it. You admit you have not performed your 
constitutional duty ; that you withhold from us a 
right which was one of our main inducements to 
the Union; yet you wonder that we look upon 
your eulogics of a Union whose most sacred prin- 
ciples you have thus trampled under foot, as noth- 
ing better than mercenary hypocritical cant. This 
District was ceded immediately after the Consti- 
tution was formed. It was the gift of Maryland 
to her sister States, for the location of their com- 
mon Government. Its municipal law maintained 
and protected domestic slavery. You accepted it. 
Your honor was pledged for its maintenance as a 
national capital. Your faith was pledged to the 
maintenance of the rights of the people who were 
thus placed under your care. Your fathers ac- 
cepted the trust, protected the slaveholder and all 
other citizens in their rights, and, in all respects, 
faithfully and honestly executed the trust; but 
they have been gathered to their fathers, and it 
was left to their degenerate sons to break their 











remarked that he “ would have cheerfully voted 
for the honorable gentlemin from Georgi», [Mr. 
Toombs,] and did on yesterday vote for the dis- 
tinguished member from Kentucky, [Mr. More- 
head.] Sir, in voting thus, as in voting for Mr. 
Winthrop, I have desired to select a Whig a8 
Speaker, known to me and to the country. TI have 
not asked, and [ would not ask, that his opini ns 
upon the subject of slavery should influence him 
in the selection of committees; but I do desire 
that he should be a Whig, constant and reliable, 
and with this I have been and would be content.” 

While expressing a doubt whether the South- 
ern members could be in earnest in their threats 
of Disunion, the following colloquy took place: 

Mr. Wallace, of South Carolina. We will 
teach you that we are in earnest. 

Mr. Baker. I should be obliged to gentlemen 
if they would tell me how this knowledge shall 
be imparted. 

Mr. Wallace. When I said they would teach 
you, | spoke in the name of the people of the 
South; and, in my opinion, they will have their 
rights, in spite of the North; and it is that we 
intend to teach you. : 

Mr. Baker. Sir, | profess myself still unable 
to learn from the gentleman’s explanation how 
we are to be taught. The North will stand by 
the Constitution, and thus stand by the Union. 
We will think, and act, and vote upon the Pro- 
viso, as Jefferson did. We will be governed by 
the majority of the people on this question. 

Mr. Hilliard denied that a majority of the Peo- 
ple had & right, under the Constitution, to de- 
cide it. 

Mr. Baker then ;roceeded : 

Gentlemen, when you threaten a dissolution of 
the Union, we shall doubt. When you protest, 
we shall disclaim; but no fervid declarations, no 
fiery appeals to Southern feeling, no solemn in- 
vocations to the Almighty, (as if indeed he was a 
God of Discord,) will make us believe that here, 
in this Hall, there is one man who chambers in 





his secret heart a purpese so accursed and so 
deadly. Sir, we do not believe the Union can exer 
he dissolved. No evidence shall convince us until 
the deed is done; yet if such a thing be possible, 
it shall not be our fault. We shall not be intimi- 
dated by threats of violence. We shall not 
shrink from the calm expression of our deliberate 
judgment. We are here as freemen, to speak for 
freemen; and we will speak and act as becomes 
us, in the face of the world and of posterity. 
Gentlemen, who is there among us, amid all this 
talk of dissolution, that does not love the Union ? 
Is there a man in tnis vast assemblage, who, on 
the coolest reflection, would not give his blood to 
cement it? Is not this our country, and is it not 
all our country? jApplause.| Sir, 1 confess this 
response gladdens my heart; and already I re- 
proach myself that I could waver in my confidence 
but for a moment. [t was a mournful spectacle to 
a true-minded man, when threats of disunion, 
fierce and bitter, could draw forth shouts of ap- 
plause from gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, as triumphant as if disunion were glory, 
and as if, indeed, the threat were already accom- 
plished. And yet, sir, the echo contradicts the 
“utterance. This shout for the Union will be 
taken up by the masses until it becomes a perpet- 
ual anthem of hope and joy. It will swell among 
the mountains of the North, and travel with the 
winds across the prairies of the West. It will re- 
verberate through all the vast extensions of the 
Confederacy, and be repeated by a thousand ad- 
vancing generations. Sir, in the name of the men 
of the North so rudely attacked, and speaking 
what I know to be their sentiments, I say a disso- 
lution of this Union is, must be, shall be, impos- 
sible, as long as an American heart beats in an 
American bosom, or the Almighty sends His wis- 
dom and His goodness to guide and to bless us. 
[The delivery of these remarks was interrupt- 
ed several times by applause | 

Mr. Stephens rose and said, that he never ex- 
pected to live to see the day when, upon this floor, 
he should be called upon to discuss the question 
of the Union of these States. If in early life 
(continued Mr.S.) there was anything in my heart 
cherished above all others, it was the glorious 
compact formed by our fathers of the revolution- 
ary struggle. Sir, as has just been said, I be- 
lieve that so long as American hearts beat in 
American bosoms, the day will never eome when 
the Union of these States shall be dissolved. But 
I teil that gentleman, [Mr. Baker,] and I tell this 
House—whether he believes it or not, and wheth- 
er the people of the North believe it or not—that 
the day in which aggression is consummated upon 
any section of the country, much and deeply as I 
regret it. this Union is dissolved. 

However much gentlemen may refuse to believe 
it, they will find it ¢rve. The Union was formed 
for the benefit of all. We of the South who came 
into this Union, came into it for mutual benefits, 
as well as you, gentlemen of the North. It was 
not for the purpose of having aggressions com- 
mitted either upon our rights or feelings, that 
this Union was formed; and I tell the gentleman 





fxith with us, and insolentiy to attempt to play the 
master where they were admitted as brethren. I 
trust, sir, if the representatives of the North prove 
themselves unworthy of their ancestors, we shall 
not prove ourselves unworthy of ours; that we 
have the courage to defend what they had the 
valor to win. The Territories are the common 
property of the people of the United States, pur- 
chased by their common blood and treasure. You 
are their common agents. It is your duty, while 
they are in a territorial state, to remove all im- 
pediments to their free enjoyment by all sections 
and people of the Union, the slaveholder and the 
non-slaveholder. You have given the strongest 
indications that you will not perform this trust— 
that you will appropriate to yourselves all of this 
territory, perpetrate all these wrongs which I 
have enumerated ; yet. with these declarations on 
your lips, when Southern men refused to act in 
party caucuses with you, in which you have a 
controlling majority—when we ask the simplest 
guarantee for the future—we are denounced, out 
of doors, as recusants and fuctionists, and indoors, 
we are met with the cry of “ Union, Union.” Sir, 
we have passed that point. Itis too late. I have 
used all my energies from the beginning of this 
question to save the country from this convulsion. 
| have resisted what I deemed unnecessary and 
hnrtful agitation. L hoped against hope, that a 
sense of justice and patriotism would induce the 
North to settle these questions upon principles 
honorable and safe to both sections of the Union. 
I have planted myself upon a national platform, 
resisting extremes at home and abroad, willingly 
subjecting myself to the aspersions of enemies, 
and, far worse than that, the misconstruction of 
friends, determined to struggle for and accept any 
fiir and honorable adjustment of these questions. 
[ have almost despaired of any such, at least from 
this House. We must arouse and appeal to the 
nation. We must tell them, boldly and frankly, 
that we prefer any calamities to submission to 
sich degradation and injury as they would entail 
upon us ; that we hold that to be consummation of 
all evil. I have stated my positions. I have not 
argued them. [ reserve that for a future occasion. 
These are principles upon which I act here. Give 
me securities that the power of the organization 
Which you seek will not be used to the injury of 
my constituents, then you can have my codpera- 
tion, but not till then. Grant them, and you pre- 
vent the recurrence of the disgraceful scenes of 
the last twenty-four hours, and restore tranquillity 
to the country. Refuse them, and, as far as [ am 





concerned, “let discord reign forever.” 

[Several times during the delivery of these re- 
marks, Mr. T’. was interrupted by loud bursts of 
applause. | 


This speech will create any feeling but that of 
alarm among the non-slaveholding citizens of the 
country ; unfortunately, the representatives whom 


they send to Congress are occasionally extremely 
nervous. 


Mr. Duer of New York rose, with the intention: 
we supposed, to rebuke, in just terms, the spirit 


just manifested ; but we were greatly mistaken 
tead|— 


_ Mr. Duer briefly disavowed any desire or 
latention, such as had been attributed to him by 
the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Toombs,] to 
organize the House on sectional grounds. He 
(Mr. D.) believed that such imputations did injus- 
tice not only to him, but to nine tenths of the 
Norte members on his side of the House. He 

distinctly stated that he was ready to give his 
\ote for any Whig, whether he came from the 


a Wier the South. He had voted yesterday for 
pared to do go 8 oe pag South. He was pre- 
Mr. Inge, Woula 


: ou vot: F 

from Georgia, Mr. eae’ for the gentleman 
- Duer. i 

from Georgia Bin not understand the gentleman 


expressing hi : 
Union, but only opposed eo nimeelt hostile to the 


certain contingencies gh i 
understanding of his pecition ee: eho 


gentleman, if it were necesre I would vote for the 


se to effect a - 
ization of the House. But er 
place in that chair any nan Me dg cag 
North or the South, who I believed would oles 
power for the purpose of dissolving the Dnion. 
Mr. Harmanson was understood to inquire— 
Would you vote for a Wilmot Proviso 
Mr. Duer. Without doubt I would. 
[A most accommodating gentleman, truly! He 
. would vote for a Wilmot Proviso man, and he 
would vote too for Mr. Toombs, of Georgia! 
How delighted that gentleman and his associates 
must have been at the effect of their exhibition !] 
ows Baker, of Minois, replied to Mr. Toombs, 
® avowed himself a Wilmot Proviso man, but 


from Illinois, and all gentlemen, from whatever 
sections of the Union they may come, be not de- 
ceived. Wedo not intend to submit to ogegres- 
sions on our rights; and I tell this House, that 
every word uttered by my colleague [ Mr. Toombs] 
meets my hearty response. [Applause.] 

If gentlemen suppose that by singing pans to 
this Union it is to be preserved, they will find 
themselves mistaken. The Union was founded up- 
on justice—immutable justice—and right. It was 
not to render the weak subject to the aggressions 
of the strong. ltis as well that this debate should 
have come to-day as at any time, so that the great 
American heart may be awakened. I believe that 
it has been slumbering. We of the South feel 
that we are weaker. But, as has been said by 
my colleague, gentlemen may speak of the Union, 
and may attempt to organize parties upon attach- 
ments to the Union; but whenever a party is or- 
ganized upon that principle, it must also be upon 
the principles of justice. Would you have us of 
the South to be an appendage to the Union? 
Would you have us to submit to aggression upon 
aggression? I tell you, for one—and I do not 
intend to debate this question to-day—before that 
God who rules the universe, [ would rather that 
the Southern country should perish—that all her 
statesmen and all her gallant spirits should be 
buried in honorable graves, than submit for one 
instant to degradation. And I say, as Kossuth 
said, of the man who will not stand up for his 
section, “the curses of the eternal God would 
rest upon his head.” 

[Mr. Stephens did not perform his part very 
well. Generally he speaks with much power, 
but to-day he rehearsed rather feebly. 

Mr. McClernand, of Illinois, took occasion to 
call the attention of the House to the business 
before it, and expressed great confidence in the 
stability of our institutions. | 


Mr. Cleveland, of Connecticut, said : 
Mr. Clerk: Iam not a little astonished at the 
exhibition of passion I have witnessed on this oc- 
casion, by gentlemen of the South. Charges are 
made of aggressions upon the rights of the South. 
When and where have these rights of the South 
ever been trespassed upon by the North? I assure 
my Southern friends that I am not aware of any 
unkind feeling toward them on the part of the 
North, and I am sure there is no disposition to 
invade their rights. We shall exhibit no passion 
on this subject; but we have rights—the cause of 
liberty has claims upon us; and asking nothing 
but what is clearly right, and coolly determining 
what that is, the North will be as firm and im- 
movable in maintaining it as are the foundations 
of the hills upon which we live. We love and 
cherish the Union, and the South asa part ef the 
Union. Our fathers fought together the fight of 
the Revolution, under the command of their great 
Southern captain, and together triamphed. ‘We 
are enjoying the fruits of that triumph. What is 
the apology for this exhibition of bitter sectional 
feeling? What does the South ask,of the North? 
That we shall forget that we are freemen—the 
representatives of freemen? That we should 
yield our opinions, our principles, to their dicta- 
tion? This cannot be. Republican government 
rests upon the will of the people, expressed by 
majorities. Our differences must be decided upon 
this principle. Would it be tolerated by the 
South, if attempts should be made to intimidate 
them by threats of this kind? I remember there 
yas once a convention assembled in my own 
State, composed of men who, for character and 
intellect, were not surpassed by the same number 
of men in this Union. They were suspected of a 
want of attachment to the Union. we I 
am bound to say that, so far as the members from 
Connecticut were concerned, I do not believe they 
ever entertained the idea of doing what Southern 
entlemen have openly avowed their intention to 
o upon the happening of a certain event; yet 
the suspicion of disloyalty to the Union blasted 
their political prospects, and sent them to their 
graves with that stain upon their otherwise fair 
fume Let gentlemen on this floor take warning 
from their fate. The sin of a is one — 
i t be forgotten or forgiven. ese gentle- 
eo merci to sappebe that the North would be the 
only sufferers by a dissolation of the Union The 
gentlemen are mistaken. The States proposing 
secession bear the same relation to the Union 
that a limb does to the body. Amputation would 
disfigure and injure the body, but the limb would 
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a sir, I did not rise to make & speech, net 
simply to say that we of the N orth desire a calm, 
candid discussion of the matters in dispute be- 
tween ns. We shall inake no threats, and shall 
pred be disturbed by any that may be made by 
others. 

_ The people of the North love liberty, and wish 
it seeured to earth’s suffering millions; and, 60 
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far as it may be in their power, they will secure 
ste them, regardless of threats, here or else- 
where. 


iMr. Coleock of South Carolina should have 
followed Mr. Stephens, but he was compelled to 
restrain himself till Mr. Cleveland had finished. 
He then bore his testimony with great solem- 
nity.] 

The gentleman (said he) has alluded to the 
fervid and impassioned language which has fallen 
from the lips of Southern gentlemen to-day. I 
can assure that gentleman, and this House, that I 
desire not to make this question a subject for 
rhetorical display ; and he is greatly mistaken if 
he supposes such is the feeling of any member on 
this floor, from any section of the Union. 

I desire to regard it in all its solemnity and im- 
portance, and with a full view of all the conse- 
quences that surround it. In this spirit I declare 
that I believe the South is prepared to teach the 
North that she is in earnest; and I here pledge 
myself, that if any bill should be passed at this 
Congress abolishing slavery in the District of 
Columbia, or incorporating the Wilmot Proviso 
in any form, I will introduce a resolution in this 
House, declaring in terms tat this Union ought to 
he dissolved. 

Mr. Baker. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him one question ? 

Mr. Coleock. Certainly, sir, as many as you 
please. 

Mr. Baker. Will such a resolution dissolve 
the Union? Iam aware that such language has 
been held in South Carolina for the last eighteen 
years. 

Mr. Colcock. I do not say that the mere intro- 
duction of such a resolution would of itself dis- 
solve the Union; but when the vote is taken on it 
here, and followed, as | know it will be, by the 
action of the Southern peopie, then I am satisfied 
that the North will be convinced that the South 
is in earnest on this vital question. 

| Mr. Allen, the Free Soil member from Massa- 
chusetts, next addressed the House, treating with 
cool and severe contempt the threats which had 
been hurled against the Union. His able speech 
will be given at length hereafter. 

Mr. Hilliard fotlowed"n a speech designed to 
show that the Union was in danger, and the op- 
ponents of Slavery must stop before they had 
driven its supporters to the extreme of resistance 
at all hazards and to the last extremity. 

Mr. Allen, in the course of his speech, having 
alluded to a letter addressed by 2 Southern mem. 
ber to Mr. Brown, when a candidate for the 
Speakership, the letter was now called for by the 
House, and produced by Mr. Hubbard of Ala- 

bama, who read it. The letter is as follows:| 


Wasninaton, Demcember 10, 1849. 


Dear Sir: When I left my constituents, they 
understood that I would not knowingly support 
any one for office who would not aid them in se- 
curing their institutions against further aggres- 
sion, and I determined to support for Speaker of 
the House of Representatives a Northern Demo- 
erdt who would not in any manner interfere with 
their rights of property in slaves, as secured by 
the Constitution of the United States, according 
to our understanding of that instrument; and, 
with a view to a mutual understanding upon this 
subject, I respectfully request your answer to the 
following interrogatories : 

ist. Are you in favor of the Wilmot Proviso ? 

2d. Do you believe that Congress has the pow- 
er to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, 
or elsewhere, or to pass any act intended to effect 
that object ? 

Permit me, in conclusion, to assure you that, in 
the event your answers should assert a principle 
which will give my constituents the protection 
intended by the Constitution, I shall most gladly 
support you for that office; and it is with a view 
to their protection alone that I have addressed 
you this note. 

Be pleased to answer before the House meets 
on Monday. 

Respectfully, &c., Davin Husgarp. 

Hon. W. J. Brown, of Indiana. 


Mr. Hubbard stated that the gentleman from 
Indiana |[Mr. Brown] had not given him a writ- 
ten answer, but had called at his lodgings with a 
speech delivered by him some four years since, as 
evidence of his opinions, in which he (Mr. H) 
could see nothing objectionable. But yet, by reason 
of the gentleman’s refusal to give a written an- 
swer, he (Mr. H.) would not vote for him, until 
pressed by his party friends, and until other gen- 
tlemen, in whom he confided, gave him assurances 
that the gentleman was sound upon these ques- 
tions. Then, and not untilthen, he had voted re- 
luctantly for him. 

Mr. Brown here rose and said, that the senti- 

ments expressed by him in the speech to which 
the gentleman from Alabama [{ Mr. I[ubbard] had 
alluded were his sentiments now, and that all he 
(Mr. B.) had said to that gentleman, he was now 
ready to say again. 
[Mr. Conrad of Louisiana, a courteous and lib- 
eral gentleman, while he complimented the elo- 
quence of the member from Georgia, Mr. Toombs, 
thought that his alarm was premature. He saw 
no sectional lines drawn in the House, as that 
member imagined. ] 


He had observed that the same party lines 
existed in the House that existed in the State 
which the gentleman in part represented, and in 

his own. This House, with the exception of a 

small fragment representing a p.rty known toexist 
in one section of the Union, was divided into 

Whigs and Democrats. He believed that there 
were one hundred and three members belonging 
tothe ,semocratic party. He did not speak of Anti- 
Slavery and Wilmot Proviso men who were pro- 
fessedly elected on that issue. He spoke of the 
Democratic party proper; and that party, if he was 
not mistaken, numbered about one hundred and 
three members. The gentleman from Georgia, 
{Mr. Cobb, ] the candidate of the Democratic party 
tor the Speakership, received one hundred and 
three votes, and these one hundred and three votes 
were composed of Democra's comirg indiscrimi- 
nately from the North and the South of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. 

On the other hand, the Whigs of this House 
met in caucus, and—with the exception of a very 
few gentlemen not coming from the North, among 
whom was the gentleman who had preceded him 
in the debate—nominated for the Speakership, at 
a period of unprecedented difficulty, and sur- 

rounded as they were by the storm of passion 
which had disturbed the proceedings of this body 
for the last ten days, a gentleman [Mr. Win- 
throp] who had heretofore discharged the duties 
of the station in a manner which had secured to 
him the confidence, he (Mr. C.) would not say of 
every Whig only, but ofevery Whig and ofevery 
Democrat from one end of this Union to the 
other ; for he had never heard any difference of 
opinion expressed in relation to that gentleman’s 
impartiality and ability. That gentleman was 
nominated by the Whig caucus, unanimously, 
with the exception of the two gentlemen from 
Georgia, and a few others, who had acted with 
them. There were, he believed, one hundred and 
two Whigs in this body, excluding the gentleman 
from Georgia, [Mr. Toombs,] who had addressed 
the House, and the other gentleman, [Mr. Ste- 
phens,] from the same same State, who had subse- 
quently spoken, and four others. Mr. Winthrop 
had received one hundred and one votes for 
Speaker, and these votes were composed indis- 
criminately of gentlemen from the Northand the 
South of Mason and Dixon’s line. Did this look 
like an anxious desire, on the part of a majority 
of this House, or even of any very respectable 
number of members, to effect an organization upon 
sectional or territorial principles? In his opin- 
ion, it indicated a precisely opposite desire. On 
the contrary, it indicated a desire to adhere to 
those same party lines which for twenty years 
had divided the people of this country. And the 
difficulty of organization had arisen from the fact 
that there were a few, a comparatively very small 
number of members, who had thus far refused to co- 
operate upon honorable principles with either of 
these two parties. It was not his object or design 
to impugn the conduct or arraign the acts, far less 
to question the perfect purity and honesty of in- 
tention of any gentleman, especially those gentle- 
men of his own party, for whose opinions and 
character, public and private, he felt the utmost 
respect, and even admiration. But he begged 
leave to differ from them on this question. 1 is 
opinion was, that the alarm which had been raised 
here was unnecessary ; and therefore he could 
not concur entirely in the course which some gen- 
tlemen pursued, though he considered it a great 
ee that he was constrained to differ from 
them. : 

Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky, obtained the floor. 
He was, he said, no extremist in opinion. If there 
was one district in the country which felt a deep 
and abiding interest in the question under consid- 
eration, he represented that district. He had been 
astonished to hear the value of the Union calcu- 
lated here to-day. He had heen astonished to 
hear the appeals which, from both geographical 
extremes of the country, had been made here to- 
day. He believed that the astonishment which he 
himself felt would be responded to by the amaze- 
ment which would strike deep into the hearts of 
the people of this Republic. 

For one, he was unwilling to adjourn. He had 
heard from agentleman from Massachusetts, [ Mr. 
Allen,} who represented one class of opinions, an 
appeal to the North to tarry until to-morrow, and 
organize the House upon sectional frauds. THe 
had heard from the two gentlemen from Georgia 
[Mr. Toombs and Mr. Stephens] the declaration 
of a hope that discord might reign in this Hall 

















sions made to their opinions and wishes. Ie was 
in f.vor of sitting here, «nd not giving geu‘lemen 
representing any extreme a further opportunity 
to strike at what he conceived to be public disor. 
org ization. Were thers not friends enough of 
order and of union in this Hall now, after the 
declaration of opinions from all the extremes, to 
say that they would no longer procrastinate, but 
would proceed to the despatch of the public busi- 
ness? If there were, he appealed to them to 
stand firm, and not to adjourn until, as the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. McLane] had sug- 
gested, a fair portion of the day had been given 
to the public interests. {Applause.] 

After motions for an adjournment and a call of 

the House were voted down, the House proceed- 
ed to vote for Speaker, the 4 Lat time, with the fol- 
lowing reeults : 
{© For Robert C. Winthrop—Messrs. Alexander, 
Alston, Andrews, Ashmun, Bennett, Breck, 
Briggs, Brooks, Burrows, Chandler, Clark, Con- 
ger, Conrad, Corwin, Dixon, Duer, Duncan, Fow- 
ler, Freedley, Goodenow, Gott, Gould, Grinnell, 
Hay, Hebard, Henry, Hilliard, Hunter, Jackson, 
D. P. King, G. G. King, J. G. King. J. A. King, 
Marshall, Matteson, Meacham, Morehead, Nel- 
son, Newell, Phoenix, Putnam, Reed, Reynolds, 
Risley, Rockwell, Rose, Rumsey, Schermerhorn, 
Schooleraft, Silvester, Spalding. Sprague, Stanly, 
John B. Thompson, Thurman, Underhill, Vinton, 
White, and Wilson. ; 

For Howell Cobb.—Messrs. Ashe, Averett, Pay, 
Bayly, Beale, Bissell, Bocock, Bowdon, Bowlin, 
Boyd, Albert G. Brown, William J. Brown, Buel, 
Edmundson, Gorman, Green, Hackett, Hall, Ham- 
ilton, Hammond, Haralson, Harmanson, Samson 
W. Harris, Thomas L. Harris, Howard, Andrew 
Johnson, Jones, La Sere, Robert M. McLane, 
MeWillie, Miller, Morse, Parker, Phelps, Rich- 
ardson, Savage, Thomas, Jacob Thompson, Wil- 
liam Thompson, and Young. : 

For Robert M Mec Lane.—Messrs. Albertson and 
Carter. 

For David Wilmot—Messrs. Allen, Booth, Dur- 
kee. and Giddings. 

For Edward Stanly.—Messrs. Anderson, Bokee, 
Bowie, Joseph P. Caldwell, Casey, Deberry, Hal- 
loway, Ifampton, Haymond, Kerr, McGaughey, 
Moore, Ogle, Otis, Outlaw, Pitman, Schenck, 
Shepperd, Watkins, Williams, and Winthrop. 

For Charles 8. Morehead— Messrs. Baker, Ches- 
ter Butler, E. ©. Cabell, Nathan Evans, James 
L. Johnson, McKissock, Morton, Owen, Alexan- 
der Ff. Stephens, Taylor, and Toombs. 

For Emery D. Poiter.—Messrs. Bingham, Jo- 
seph Cable, Cleveland, Dimmick, Doty, Fitch, 
Fuller, Gerry, Harlan, Hibbard, Foaglnd, Lef- 
fler, Littlefield, Morris, Olds, Peaslee, Peck, Saw- 
telle, Stetson, Walden, Waldo, Wentworth, Whit- 
tlesey, and Wood. 

For Lynn Boyd-—Messrs. Burt, Geo. A. Cald- 
well, Howell Cobb, Coleock, Daniel, Ewing, Gil- 
more, Isham G. Harris, Robert W. Johnson, 
Kaufman, Job Mann, Mason, McDowell, Me- 
Queen, Meade, Millson. Orr, Potter Robbins, 
Ross, Frederick P. Stanton, Richard TL. Stanton, 
Wallace, Wellborn, Wildrick, and Woed ward. 

For Edward W. Me Gaughey.—Messrs. Thomas 
B. Butler, Cole, and Sackett. 

For Thaddeus Stevens—Messrs. Calvin, Dick- 
ey, Horace Mann, and Nes. 

For Robert C. Schenck—Messrs. Campbell and 
Crowell. 

For David Outlaw.—Mr. Clingman. 

For James McDonell—Messrs. W. R. W. Cobb 
and McLanahan. 

For Willis A. Gorman—Messrs. Disney and 
Dunham. 

F'or Humphrey Marshall.— >. A. Evans. 

or Armistead Burt—Mr. Feavnerston. 

For T. H. Bayly —Messrs. Holliday, Holmes, 
McMullen, Powell, Seddon, and Venable, 

For Lucius B. Peck.—Mr. Houston. 

For George W. Julian—Messrs. Howe and Root. 

For Frederick P. Stanton—Mr. Hubbard. 

For William Strong.—Mr. Preston King. 

For Charles M. Conrad —Mr. Levin. 

For Andrew Johnson.—Mr. McClernand. 

For Henry W. Hilliard —Messrs. Finis E. Mec- 
Lean and Van Dyke. 

For John A. McClernand—Méessrs. Robinson 
and James Thompson. 

For George Ashnun.—Mr. Thaddeus Stevens. 

For James X. Me Lanahan—Mr. Strong- 

For Dovid T. Disney —Mr. Sweetzer. 

For Joseph M. Root—Mr. Tuck. 

For Kinsley 8. Bingham—Mr. Wilmot. 

No choice. 

Whereupon, on motion of Mr. Flouston, at a 
late hour— 

The Ifouse adjourned until to-morrow at twelve 
o'clock. 

Fripay, Decemerer 14, 1849, 
SENATE, 
The Senate as usual transacted no business. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Several propositions were submitted, with a 
view of bringing the protracted struggle for the 
Speakership to a close. 

Mr. Ashmun offered a resolution for the elec- 
tion of Speaker by plurality, provided it did not 
fall below one-third of the whole number of votes. 

Mr. Woodward of South Carolina asked per- 
mission to read a resolution, the substance of 
which was that Linn Boyd of Kentucky should be 
chosen Speaker pro tem., without any power, how- 
ever, to constitute committees. 

Mr. Williams of Tennessee moved to amend 
Mr. Asbmun’s resolation by a substitute, provid- 
ing that no vote for a candidate should be count- 
ed who was not nominated by his friends, and that 
the candidate receiving the smallest number of 
votes on each successive trial should be with- 
drawn, until there was an election. 

Mr. Root opposed both propositions, as violating 
the rights of minorities. 

Mr. Johnson offered a resolution substantially 
like that submitted by Mr. Ashmun, and then 
proceeded to address the House in a speech near- 
ly an hour and a half long, on the state of parties 
and the state of the nation. Te denounced the 
the last Speaker of Congress as partial and un- 
just, and made a long argument to show that he 
was a Wilmot Proviso man, and therefore unwor- 
thy of the suffrages of Southern members. The 
closing portion of his speech was an argument in 
defence of Slavery. 

The following resolution, offered by Mr. Dim- 
mick of Pennsylvania, was then adopted: 

Resolved, That the House proceed to the elec- 
tion of a Speaker, and continue its efforts to effect 
such an election without debate from any member 
of this House until an election is effected. 

Three trials were made without success. 
following was the result of the 42d vote: 


The 


Linn Boyd, of Kentucky, received = - s Ot 
Robert C. Winthrop, of Massachusetts - 36 

Edward Stanly, of North Carolina = - - 35 
Emery D. Potter, of Ohio - - - - 24 
Howell Cobb, of Georgia -~ - - “sola 
Thaddeus Sgevens, of Pennsylvania - - ii 
Charles 8. Morehead, of Kentucky = - Sir ® 
Robert M. McLane, of Maryland - a2 
David Wilmot, of Pennsylvania - - sos 
William Duer, of New York - - i 
Henry W. Hilliard, of Alatama - - - 1 3 
Edward W. McGaughey, of Indiana - - 3 
David Outlaw, of North Carolina = - 2° 3 
James McDowell, of Virginia - - - 2 
Humphrey Marshall, of Kentucky = - « i 
George W. Julian, of Indiana - - - 2 
Samuel F. Vinton, of Ohio - : « a4) 
David T. Disney, of Ohio - - - - 2 
Robert Toombs, of Georgia - ny 
William A. Newell, of New Jersey - ns 
Amos Tuck, of New Hampshire - — - or. 
Willis Gorman, of Indiana - - - Pee | 
Frederick P. Stanton, of Tennessee - ees 
Edward D. Baker, of Illinois eh a 
Thomas J.D. Fuller, of Maine - ‘ Sas 
John A. McClernand, of Illinois - : ey 
Charles Durkee, of Wisconsin -~ - ae 
. 225 

The result of the 45th trial was: 

Linn Boyd, of Kentucky, received —- - 92 
Edward Stanly, of North Carolina = - Ar a 
Robert C. Winthrop, of Massachusetts - 27 
Emery D. Potter, of Ohio - - - =) 88 
Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania - a ae 
David Wilmot, of Pennsylvania - - - 6 
Charles S. Morehead, of Kentucky - ae 
William Duer,of New York - - - 8 
William Strong, of Penusylvania - -. 2 
David Outlaw, of North Carolina - aS 
George W. Julian, of Indiana - - - 2 
Henry W. Hilliard, of Alabama- - . j 
Howell Cobb, of Georgia - - - - 1 
Robert C. Schenck, of Chio - ae 
Edward W. McGaughey, of Indiana - - | 
John L. Robinson, of Indiana - - - | 
Richard Parker, of Virginia - < Be 
F. P. Stanton, of Tennessee . > Fave | 
Horace Mann, of Massachusetts- - -. 4 
John A. McCiernand, of Ilinois- - - 4 
Charles Durkee, of Wisconsin - - ~- j 
223 


__ The vote in detail on the last trial was— 

For Robert C. Winthrop—Messrs. Alexander, 
Brooks, Burrows, Chandler, Clarke, Conger, Dix- 
on, Fowler, Goodenow, Gott, Halloway, Hay, 
Hebard, Jackson, George G. King, James G. 
King, John A. King, Matteson, Meacham, Nel- 
son, Newell, Pheonix, Reed, Silvester, Spaulding, 





until the House could be organized, by conces- © 


Sprague, and Stanly. 
For Emery D. Potter—Messrs. Albertson, Buel, 


\ 


Cable, Carter, Clev: land, Dimmick, Doty, Fitch, 
Hammond, Harlar, Hoagland, Morris, Peck, 
Stetson, Sweetzer, Walden, Waldo, Whittlesey, 
Wildrick, Wood, Olds, and Gerry. 

For David Wilmot —Messrs. Allen, Booth, Dur- 
kee. Preston King, T'uck, and Giddings. 

For Henry W. Hilliard —Mr. Alston. 

For Edward Stanly—Messrs. Anderson, An- 
drews, Baker, Bennett, Bokee, Bowie, Breck, 
Briggs, Chester Butler, Thomas B. Butler, J oseph 
P. Caldwell, Casey, Conrad, Corwin, Deberry, 
Duer, Duncan, Nathan Evans, Freedley, Gould, 
Grivnell, Haymond, Henry, Houston, Kerr, Dan- 
iel P. King, Marshall, Moore, Morehead, Morton, 
Ogle, Otis, Outlaw, Pitman, Risley, Rose, Schenck, 
Schermerhorn, Schoolcraft, Shepperd, Taylor, 
John B. Thompson, Thurman, Van Dyke, Vin- 
ton, Watkins, White, Williams, and Winthrop. 

For Linn Boyd.—Messrs. Ashe, Averett, Bay, 
Bayly, Beale, Bissell, Bocock, Bowdon, Bowlin, 
Albert G. Brown, William J. Brown, Burt, George 
A. Caldwell, Howell Cobb, Williamson R. W. 
Cobb, Colcock, Daniel, Dunham, Edmundson, 
Ewing, Featherston, Fuller, Gilmore, Gorman, 
Green, Hackett, Hal!, Hamilton, Haralson, Har- 
manson, Isham G. Harris, Samson W. Harris, 
Thomas L. Harris, Hibbard, Holliday, Holmes, 
Howard, Inge, Andrew Johnson, Robert W. John- 
son, Jones, Kaufman, La Sere, Lefiler, Littlefield, 
Job Mann, Mason, McClernand, McDowell, Mc- 
Lanahan, McLane, McMullen, McQueen, Mc- 
Willie, Meade, Miller, Millsov, Morse, Orr, 
Parker, Peaslee, Phelps, Potter, Powell, Richard- 
gon, Robbins, Robinson, Ross, Savage, Sawtelle, 
Seddon, Frederick P. Stanton, Richard FH. Stan- 
ton, Strong, Thomas, Jacob Thompson, William 
Thompson, Venable, Wallace, Wellborn, Wood- 
ward, and Young. 

For Thaddeus Stevens—Messrs. Ashmun, Cal- 
vin, Dickey, Hampton, Levin, Horace Mann, 
Nes, Putnam, Rockwell, Sackett, Underhill, and 
Wilson. 

For William Strong —Messrs. Bingham and 
Wentworth. 

For Howell Cobh.—Mr. Boyd. 

For Robert C. Schenck—Myr. Campbell. 

For David Outlaw. —Messrs. Clingman and Al- 
exander FH. Stephens. 

For Charles 8. Morehead.—Messrs. Cole, Hil- 
liard, J. L. Johnson, McKissock, I’. E. McLean, 
and Owen. 

For Edward W. McGaughey—Mr. Crowell. 

For John L. Robinson.—Mr. Disney. 

For Edward D. Baker —Myr. Alexander Evans. 

For George W. Julian —Messrs. Howe and Root. 

For F. P. Sianton—Mr. Hubbard. 

For Horace Mann—Mr. Hunter. 

For William Duer—Messrs. Reynolds, Rumsey, 
and Thaddeus Stevens. 

For John A. MeClernand—Mr. James Thomp- 


son. 

For Charles Durkee-—Mr. Wilmot. 

The Flouse adjourned. 

Saturnay, Decemrer 15, 1849. 
SENATE, 

The Senate, on motion of Judge Berrien, adopt- 
ed the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee, to consist of three 
Senators, be appointed to wait on the President 
of the United States, to notify him that the Sen- 
ate is now organized, and ready to receive any 
communication which he may think proper to 
make to them in relation to matters which are 
within the sphere of their separate constitutional 
action. 

A committee was appointed to wait upon the 
President, and inform him of the organization of 
the Senate. After an absence of thirty minutes, 
its chairman, Judge Berrien, reported that the 
President would communicate with the Senate on 
Monday. 

The Senate adjourned. 

HIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The Journal having been read, the House, on 
motion of Mr. Thompson of Pennsylvania, adopt- 
ed a resolution instructing the Doorkeepers to 
enforce its order in relation to the admission into 
the hall of the House of persons not members. 

Mr. Preston King rose and stated that if the 
Democratic party desired to organize the House 
by the choice of a Democratic Speaker, they could 
do so by supporting William Strong, the Repre- 
sentative of the Berks district, in Pennsylvania. 
If the Democratic party would vote for Mr. Strong, 
he could be elected. 

The House then proceeded to vote for Speak- 
er—Mr Ulilliard of Alabama, Mr. Miller of Ohio, 
Mr. S.wong of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Duer of 
New York, acting as Tellers. Three additional 
trials were made, without effectting a choice. On 
the last, or forty-seventh trial, the vote was as 
follows: 

Linn Boyd, of Kentucky received - - 
Edward Stanly, of North Carolina — - - 66 
Thaddens Sievens, of Pennsylvania = - a eF 
Emery D. Potter, of Ohio — - - . - IS 
Robert C. Winthrop, of Massachusetts - 10 
Charles 8S. Morehead, of Kentucky — - - 4 
David T. Disney, of Ohio - - = 
William Strong, of Pennsylvania - - 
Howell Cobb, of Georgia - - - 
Christopher H. Williams, of Tennessee - 
David Outlaw, of North Carolina - - 
John L. Robinson, of Indiana — - - =. 
Jacob Thompson, ef Mississippi - - ‘ 
Charles M. Conrad, of Louisiana - - - 
William Duer, of New York - ° Ps 
James G. King, of New Jers-y - - - 
James Thompson, of Pennsylvania - - 


86 


33 


eek te 


The following is the vote in detail : 


For Linn Boyd.—Messrs. Albertson, Ashe, Ave- 

rett, Bay, Bayly, Beale, Bissell, Bocock, Bowdon, 
Bowlin, Albert G. Brown, William J. Brown, 
Burt, George A. Caldwell, Howell Cobb, W. R. 
W. Cobb, Colcock, Daniel, Dimmick, Dunham, 
Kdmundson, Ewing, Featherston, Fuller, Gil- 
more, Gorman, Green, Hackett, Hall, Hamilton, 
Hammond, Haralson, Harmanson, I. G. Harris, 
S. W. Harris, T. L. Harris, Hibbard, Holliday, 
Holmes, Howard, Hubbard, Audrew Johnson, 
Robert W. Johnson, Jones, Kaufman La Sere, 
Leflier, Littlefield, Job Mann, Mason, McCier- 
nand, McDowell, McLanahan, Robert M. Mec- 
Lane, McMullen, McQueen, McWillie, Meade, 
Miller, Millson, Morse, Orr, Parker, Peaslee, 
Phelps, Powell, Richardson, Robbins, Robinson, 
Ross, Sivage, Sawtelle, Seddon, F. P. Stanton, 
R. H. Stanton, Thomas, Jacob Thompson, James 
Thompson, William Thompson, Venable, Wal- 
lace, Wellborn, Whittlesey, Wildrick, Wood- 
ward, and Young. 
For Edward Stanly.—Messrs. Alston, Anderson, 
Andrews, Ashmun, Bokee, Bowie, Breck, Briggs, 
Chester Butler, T. B. Butler, J. P. Caldwell, 
Chandler, Clark, Cole, Conger, Conrad, Deberry, 
Duer, Duncan, Alexander Evans, Nathan Evans, 
Freedley, Gould, Grinnell, Halloway, Hay, Hay- 
mond, Henry, Houston, James L. Johnson, Kerr, 
D. P. King, James G. King, J. A. King, Levin, 
Marshall, McKissock, Finis E. McLean, Moore, 
Morehead, Morton, Nelson, Newell, Ogle, Otis, 
Outlaw, Pheonix, Pitman, Reed, Risley, Rose, 
Rumsey, Schenck, Schermerhorn, Schoolcraft, 
Shepperd, Silvester, Taylor, John B. Thompson, 
Thurman, Van Dyke, Vinton, Watkins, White, 
Williams, and Winthrop. 

For Rolert C. Winthrop—Messrs. Alexander, 
Brooks, Burrows, Dixon, Fowler, Hebard, George 
G. King, Matteson, Meacham, and Spaulding. 

For Thaddeus Stevens.—Messrs. Allen, Baker, 
Bennett, Calvin, Campbell, Casey, Corwin, Dick- 
ey, Durkee, Giddings, Goodenow, Gott, Hampton, 
Howe, Hunter, Jackson, Horace Mann, Nes, 
Patnam, Reynolds, Rockwell, Root, Sackett, 
Sprague, Tuck, Wilson, and Crowell. 

For Emery D. Potter —Messrs. Bingham, Booth, 
Buel, Cable, Cleveland, Doty, Fitch, Gerry, Har- 
lan, Hoagland, Peck, Stetson, Strong, Sweetzer, 
Waldo, Wood, Walden, and Wentworth. 

For Howell Cob).—Mr. Boyd. 

For Christopher H. Williams. —Mr. E. C. Cabell. 

For David T. Disney —Messrs. Carter, Morris, 
and Olds. 

For David Outlaw —Mr. Clingman. 

For John I. Robinson —Mrx. Disney. 

For Jacob Thompson.—My. Inge. 

For Wm. Strong —Messrs. Preston King and 
Wilmot. 

For Charles 8S. Morehead —Messrs. Owen, Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, Tvombs, and Hilliard. 

For James Thompson.—Mr. Potter. 

For Charles M. Conrad-—Mr. Stanly. 

For William Duer —Mr. T. Stevens. 

For James G. King—Mr. Underhill. 

The House then adjourned. 


[lt wiil be observed that, while many Northern 
Democrats and Whigs are voting for Southern 
candidates, Southern members carefully abstain 
from voting for Northern candidates. 





Monpay, Decemner 17, 1849. 


from the President, went into Executive session ; 
and after some time spent therein, the doors were 
opened, and the Senate adjourned. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Mr. Kaufman, of Texas, offered the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That if no person have a majority of 
all the votes cast for Speaker on the next ballot, 
then, upon the second ballot after the adoption 
this resolution, if any member shall receive only 
one less than a majority of the whole number of 
votes, he shall be declared to be elected ; and if 
no person be elected Speaker on the said second 





ballot, then, upon the next (third) ballot, if any 
member shall receive only two less than a major- 


| ity, he shal! be declired elected ; and so on 


The*Senate, having received a communication’ 








re- 
| quiring one vote less to elect, for every vote taken, 
until a choice of Speaker is made. 


It was laid upon the table. 

Mr. Stanly rose to withdraw his name from 
the list of candidates. In allusion to what his 
colleague [Mr. Clingman] had said a day or two 
before, about North Carolina being willing to act 
when the crisis came, as she had acted in 1776, he 
“wished to say that he had no doubt North Caro- 
lina would be ready to act. She would be found 
in favor of the Union—opposed to faction and 
disorganization, no matter from what quarter it 
may come; and her voice in 1849 will be as it was 
in 1775, when she heard of the battle of Lexing- 
ton. She declared in her Mecklenburg: resolu- 
tion her determination to throw off the yoke of 
English oppression; and she said, as 1 say now, 
‘The cause of Boston is the cause of all? The 
people of North Carolina will always be found 
on the side of law, order, and the Union.” 

The roll was then called the 48th, the 49th, 
and the 50th time, without success. The results 
differed little from those of the last vote of the 
day before. Mr. Boyd received 87 votes, Mr. 
Hoagland, of Ohio, voting for him on the 49th 
trial. On the 50th, Mr. Winthrop’s vote rose 
to 75. 

Mr. Thompson, of Kentucky, offered a resolu- 
tion for the appointment of a committee, consist- 
ing of equal numbers of members from the Whig 
and Democratic parties, from the free and slave 
States, for the purpose of reporting a new plan 
for the organization of the House. It was laid 
on the tahle—yeas 110, nays 66. 

Mr. Goodenow offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That Robert C. Winthrop, of Massa- 
chusetts, be and he is hereby appointed Speaker ; 
and J. W. Forney, of Pennsylvania, be and he 
hereby is appointed Clerk; and John W. John- 
son, of Virginia, be and he is hereby appointed 
Postmaster of this House. 

Laid on the table. 

The roll was called for the 5ist time, with the 
following result : 

Linn Boyd, of Kentucky, received = - - 
Robert C. Winthrop, of Massachusetts . 


87 


57 


Hugh White, of New York - - - 16 
Charles S. Morehead, of Kentucky - - 14 
Emery D. Potter, of Ohio - - . - 13 
Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania - - © 
J. G. King, of New Jersey - - o-.% 


Charles M. Conrad, of Louisiana - - 4 
Wn. Strong, of Pennsylvania - - - 4 
David T. Disney, of Ohio - - - - 4A 
Robert C. Schenck, of Ohio - - «: 2 
George W. Julian, of Indiann -~— - weil 
Edward Stanly, of North Carolina - - 2 
Howell Cobb, of Georgia - - - ee 
R. M. McLane, of Maryland -~— - —— 
flenry W. Hilliard, of Alabama - jv te 
John L. Robinson, of Indiana - - - 1 
James X.McLanahan, of Pennsylvania - 1 
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No choice. 

[Hugh White, of New York, received gene- 
rally the votes subtracted from Mr. Winthrop. 
In oll these trials, the Southern Whigs generally, 
the Southern Democrats altogether, cast their 
votes for Southern candidates. } 

Mr. Thompson, of Kentucky, again brought 
forward his resolution, somewhat modified, as fol- 
lows : 

Resolved, That Mr. Ashmun of Massachusetts, 
Mr.White of New York, Mr. Bayly of Virginia, 
Mr. Stanton of Tennessee, Mr. Schenck of Ohio, 
Mr. Bingham of Michigan, Mr. Morehead of 
Kentucky, Mr. Cleveland of Connecticut, Mr. 
Conrad of Louisiana, Mr. Butler of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr Bowlin of Missouri, Mr. McGaughey 
of Indiana, Mr. Hilliaré of Alabama, Mr. Har- 
alson of Georgia, Mr. Peaslee of New Hamp- 
shira, and Mr. Kaufman of Texas, be appointed 
a committee to consult, devise, and report to this 
Flouse the mode by them deemed most acceptable 
and practicable for a speedy organization. 

The resolution was laid upon the table by a 
vote of 111 yeas to 110 nays—the Free Soil men, 
and generally the Democrats, voting in the af- 
firmative. 





Tvrspay, December 18, 1849. 
SENATE. 

The Journal having been read, Mr. Mangum 
rose, and stating that the Whigs, were in a mi- 
nority in that body, said there was nothing left 
for them but to submit gracefully. Fle would 
therefore move the election of the following mem- 
bers, as chairmen of the Standing Committees of 
the Senate. 

|The nominations had previously been arrang- 
ed by the Democrats in caucus, and agreed to by 
the Whigs. ‘The election in the Senate was to 
be a mere matter of form.] 

Mr. Hale objected. The rule required that the 
Senate should elect each Chairman of a Standing 
Committee by ballot. 

He was sustained by Mr. Chase. 

Messrs. Berrien and Hunter undertook to ar- 
gue that the motion of Mr. Mangum was in 
order. The Chair pronounced it out of order— 
an appeal was then taken, but withdrawn. 

The Senate proceeded to ballot for the Chair- 
men of the Committees, but, before the business 
was completed, a motion to adjourn prevailed. 

[We shall have something more to say of the 
usage of the Senate, and the well-timed remarks 
of Messrs. Hale and Chase, hereafter.] 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

An ineffectual effort was again made to-day, to 
bring the House to adopt some plan for electing a 
Speaker by plurality. 

Four more trials were made without success. 
The vote on the first and fourth trials was as fol- 
lows: 


Ist. 
95 


4th. 
Winthrop - - - - 97 
McClernand - - - - 13 
3oyd . - - - . 66 
Julian - - - - - 7 
Potter - - - - - 11 
Disney - - - : - 
Cobb - - - - - 
McLane - - - - 
McLanahan - - . - 
Cabell - - * Noes - 
Outlaw - - - - : 
Stevens - - - . - 
Robinson - - - - 
Morehead - - - - 
James Thompson - - - 
Baker - - - - . 
Strong - - - - - 
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FROM EUROPE. 

The steamer Hibernia, from Liverpool on the 
ist instant, arrived at Halifax on Monday. The 
following report of her news comes through the 
telegraph. 

Liverroor, December 1, 1849, 

Cotton is dull. Holders, in the absence of de- 
mand, have reduced their prices fully an eighth 
ofa penny. The committee’s quotations are: 

Fair Upland and Mobile, 6'g ; Orleans, 634. 
The grain trade is also very tame; holders would 
willingly accept reduced prices. American flour 
sells in Liverpool at 23s. a 24s. for the best West- 
ern Canal; Indian corn is in very fair request, at 
29s. to 29s. 6d. for white, and 26s. 9d. to 27s. for 
yellow. Consols are 951¢ a 95'4. 

A telegraphic despatch from Berlin announces 
that the Austrian Cabinet had made a formal 
protest against the convocation of the German 
Parliament at Erfurt, and that the Austrian Gov- 
ernment had alluded to a probable armed intefer- 
ence on its part in the affairs of Germany. The 
same despatch says that the Prussian Government 
had answered the Austrian Government, by de- 
claring that Prussia would maintain her rights. 
These accounts are partially confirmed. 

A letter to the Morning Chronicle says that 
Prince Schwartzenburg recently pointed out to 
the Prussian Government the danger likely to 
arise from the convocation of Parliament, insisting 
on the revolutionary tendency to which it would 
give rise, and the reaction that would be felt, not 
only in the Austrian States, but in Prussia, Sub- 
sequently, Prussia replied that she had duly 
weighed all these considerations, but that the 
most elevated and pressing motives urged her to 

ersevere. As regarded real dangers, she would 

now how to meet them. It is further said that 
Austrig has intimated to Prussia that, should the 
case requir Mit, Austria will not hesitate to have 
recourse to an armed intervention. So that we 
are once more on the eve of a serious conflict, 

In France, the quarrels of members of the As- 
sembly have terminated in half a dozen duels. 
M. Pierre bas figured in three or four of these 
encounters, none of which terminated fatally. 
Measures for modifying the Constitution are still 





discussed. It is now 8 d to change the 
legislative assembly into a constituent body, to be 


103. 


invested with the i j 

of extending the nar oh nit and 
pred sare 4 of frequent appeals to universal suf- 
From Constantino : 

the previous pacific Sapharetething og 
confidently stated that the British fleet hi ‘ordi ‘. 
to withdraw from the Dardanelles The Rus _— 
ambassador has once more been ‘Slleitied ts on 
interview with the Sultan, and diplomatic tC) - 
tions renewed. Austria appears +o he soiled “ 
with what Turkey had done by tvenaperting 
Hungarian refugees to the interior; but Rene 
demands that the Polish refugees be expelled 
from Turkey, and that the chiefs be imprisoned 
without even excepting those that have embraced 
Mahomedanism. The Sultan received ‘he propo- 
sition in such a manner as to indicate that it 
would not be accepted. The Council was about 
to be convened to consider it. Letters from Con- 
stantinople mention fresh subjects of dispute be- 
tween Russia and Turkey. 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM HONDURAS. 


Further Explanation of the Difficulties—Confirma- 
tion of Previous Reports. 
Correspondence of the New York Expreas. 

Leon pe Nicaracua, Nov. 7, 1849. 

Mr. Frederick Chatfield, consul-general and 
chargé d’affaires of H. B. M., made his appearance 
at the entrance of Realejo, on board her Britannic 
Majesty’s steamship “Gorgon,” previous to the 
month of October, and after the island of Tigre 
and dependencies had been ceded to the United 
States by a formal treaty made between the State 
of Honduras and the actual chargé of North Amer- 
ica, on the 28th of last September, which cession, on 
the same date, was announced to all the foreign 
diplomatic agents by acircular. This wasconsid- 
ered a very bad omen by everybody, because his 
visit could not be a friendly one, for since more 
than a dozen of years I have never yet seen asin- 
gle British man-of-war coming on more friendly 
terms than those of blockading the coast at right 
and left, with the object of favoring their com- 
merce, to the detriment of others. The pretext 
is a claiming of debts; and as the States of Cen- 
tral America are constantly indebted to British 
subjects here, you have before you the firm and 
solid ground inavhich lay the great and eternal 
power of Mr. Chatffeld to declare at his caprice 
blockade, war, &c., and to interfere in their inter- 
nal affairs. 

It is necessary, also, for you to know that Mr. 
Manning and Jonas Glenton, the two single 
Englishmen residing here, were all that time in 
Chirandega and Realejo, and only returned here, 
as they announced themselves, when her Majesty’s 
steamship had gone to the island of Tigre. So it 
was, for on the 23d of October last we had the 
positive news that under the directions of Mr. 
Chatfield, a proprietary right had veen establish- 
ed by him on behalf of the Queen Victoria, upon 
the said island and its dependencies, by the sole 
act of lowering the Central American flag and 
hoisting the British colors, and without any pre- 
existing cause of war. Actually he is also block- 
ading the port of the Union, and probably, by- 
and-by, he will come to take possession of all the 
Pacific coast of Nicaragua, if such is his witl, for 
he is absolute; and then the proposed canal will 
not have ary point at which to terminate on the 
Pacific ; for it is probable, also, that if another 
which had not been thought of should be discov- 
ered, immediately Chatfield and his steam “Gor- 
gon,” without any right or instructions, would 
blockade such a point. His pretext now is, as 
ever, to secure in this way the debts due by the 
States fo Great Britain. [Great Britain is under- 
stood to mean British subjects] These States are 
so weak, as you know very well, that they cannot 
do anything ; and though they endeavor to fulfil 
their obligations, Mr. Chatfield wishes forcibly to 
make them enter into arrangements onerous and 
oppressive to them, to make them pay unjust 
debts, and not to pay the least attention to the just 
reclamations they have to make upon Great Britain 
for the violation and dismemberment of their ter- 
ritories, and for several acts of piracy committed 
upon their Atlantic and Pacific coasts, now and a 
long time ago. It is only the right of the strong 
against the weak. Thes» are proceedings of war 
in time of peace. 














DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


New York, December 17, 1849. 

There has been a slight advance in flour. Sales 
of 6,000 barrels common Western and State 
brands at $4.50 a $4.81. 

Wheat has a downward tendency. Corn is 
steady ; sales of 10,000 bushels white at 57 a 58 
cents. 

Mess pork, $12.50 a $12.75; Prime, $8 87 ; sales 
of 2,500 barrels. 








Puttanetrura, Decemler 17, 1849. 

Flonr, common brands, $4.25 to $4.37; for city 
use, $5.12; standard brand, £5; extra, $5.50 

Grain scarce. White wheat, $1.05. Yellow 

corn, 58 to 59 cents for old ; 50 a 51 cents for new. 


ODD FELLOWS’ HALL, 
SEVENTH STREET, WASHINGTON, 

Is handsomely fitted up with raised seats and elevated 
platform, and brilliantly illuminated with gas, for 
the exhthition of , 

AYNE’S celebrated series of gigantic PANORAMAS, 
entitled 
A VOYAGE TO EUROPE, 

embracing magnificent views of Boston, its Harbor, Halifax, 

the Atlantic, Liverpool, London from the Thames, (passing 

under the bridges... and ending with a magnificent view of 


the THAMES TUNNEL, brilliantly illuminated, and 
both banks of the beautiful 


RIVER RHINE, 


being the largest Panorama ever exhibited. Painted by 
Walter M. Bayne, from original sketches taken by himself, 
and which occupied’three years in preparation. It has been 
witnessed in Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, by up- 
wards of 900,000 persons. 

An exhibition every Wednesday and Saturday afternoon 
at four o’clock. 
Admission 25 cents; children under twelve years, 15 cents. 
Doors open at 6 3-4 o’clo:k; to commence moving at 7 1 2. 
Dec, 20—4t 





NOTICE. 
O George Williams, John S. Williams, John W. Pound, 
and Daniel A. Van Valkenburgh : 
You and each of you are hereby summoned to answer the 
complaint of Christopher C. Parker, receiver of the proper- 
ty of George and Walter Williams in the han’s of John S. 
Williams and John W. Pound, and the complaint of Lyman 
A. Spalding, which is filed in the Clerk’s office of Niagara 
county, and to serve acopy of your answer on me, at the 
village of Lockport, in the county of Niagara, within twenty 
days after the service of this summons, exclusive of the day 
of service; or, in default thereof, the plaintiff will apply to 
the Supreme Court, at a term thereof to be held at the 
court house in the village of Lockport on the fourth Monday 
of February, A. D. 1850, for the relief demanded in the com- 
plaint. F. J. FITHIAN, of | ockport, N. Y., 
Dec. 20—6t Plaintiff's Attorney. 
Dated December 8, 1819. 





WILD CHERRY BALSAM, 
HE Boston Mercantile Journal gives the following notice 
of the most popular remedy of the day: 

« Wild Cherry Balsam.—We speak in praise of Wistar's 
Balsam of Wild Cherry, because we believe, from our owu 
knowledge of the article, that it is one of the best in the 
market for the complaints for which it is recommended. 

‘ This medicive, coming from such a respectable source, 
and carefully prepared by an experienced and skillful phy- 
sician, is received by the public with confidence. Its efficacy 
has been proved in many obdurate cases of disease, and its 
fame has rayidly extended. It has been extensively used in 
every part of the country, particularly in the Middle and 
Northern States; and strong testimony, from intelligent 
and highly respectable porsons, has been adduced in favor of 
its merits as a remedy for colds and coughs, affections of the 
chest, diseased liver, &c.”’ 


Tue Genuine and OriGinaL 
Dr, Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry; 
on account of its great popularity, has heen extensively 
counterfeited in Philadelphia, and some thonsand bottles of 
the spurions imitation thrown into the market and ext: n- 
sively circulated. 
Examine Crosety Berore Purcnasine! 
Look well to the Marks, 
The genuine Balsam is put up in bottles, with the words 
“Dr, Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, Phil.’ blown in the 
glass; each bottle bearing a label on the front, with the sig- 
nature of H, WISTAR, M. D. 
This will be enveloped with a wrapper; copyright secvr- 
ed, 1844; on which will always appear the written signature 
of I. BUTTS. 
For sale by R. S. PATTERSON, Wasbington, D. C., and 
Druggists generally, everywhere. Nee. 20. 
MONEY! MONEY!! MONEY!!! 
WW BB. JARVIS, Attorney at Law, Columbus, Ohio, will 
e give particular attention to the collection, in Ohio, 
Mishigan, Indiana, Dlinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Towa, and 
Wisconsin, of that class of claims long sinee marked as 
“Loss,” “Gone West,’ and ‘‘ Not Collectable,” by mer- 
chants, newspaper publishers, manufacturers, and others. 
Five years’ experience has given him confidence; hence 
there will be ro charge, but go :ar as collections are made, 
except postage. Cards, giving referencer, terms, and in- 
structions, will be sent in answer to post paid letters. 
Dee. 20. 





~ BOARDING. 
OARD and Rooms can be had, by the day, week, or 
B month, at the subdscriber’s, on Pennsylvania avenue, 
between Third and Fo ir-and-a-balf sts., Washington, D.C. 
Dee 6—5t H. N. Gli BERT. 
TO THE READERS OF THE NATIONAL ERA 
IN OHIO. i 
GENTS wanted, to travel in every county in Ohio, to 
obtain applications for insurance in the St Lawrence 
Mutual Insurance Company, Ogdensburg, N. Y. Enter- 
prising, active young men can make good wagts from the 
commission paid by the Company. Address 
A. F. BRINGTON, General Agent, 
Dec. 6—3t Cleveland, Ohio. 








NOTICE! NOTICE!! 
fie subscriber hereby tenders his services to any pers°n 
wishing to employ a Clerk, either in a wholesale or re- 
tail atore, Book-keeper, Collector, Agent, travelling or fixed, 
or any other like business. He can furnish testimonials of 
a good moral character, of natural talents for business, and 
education, and of industrious habits. Persons wishing to 
employ will please address, (post_paid,) in time for their let- 


t era ber, 
ters to be received by the Ist of i L WILSON, 


‘ Sandy Run, Cleveland Co., N. C. 


« Union” and the “ Republic” will please 
7 beng cy oat forward account and a paper con~ 





copy three times, 
taining an insertion, aes t 
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NATIONAL ERA. 


THE 


EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Beruin, November 20, 1849. 

The ground is whitened this morning with a 
light snow, just enough to remind us of the ap- 
proach of winter. We have had very pleasant 
weather thus far, searcely cold enough to be bra- 
cing. The winter has only given sign of its pres- 
ence by shrinking the days into a very narrow 
compass. The daylight comes a little before 
eight, and the twilight a little after four; this 
city lying in a latitude several degrees north of 
that of Montreal. Everybody —that is, every 
body who has had money enough to do so—has 
laid in his fuel for the winter, and is longing for 
the winter to set in, just as a sea-faring man, who 
has got his freight, watcr, and provisions, longs to 
set out on his six months’ voyage. The richer 
classes do not suffer much here from cold, as the 
houses are excellently warmed by the large Rus- 
sian stoves in use. The stove is generally the 
handsomest piece of furniture in the room. It is 
in the shape of an oblong square, about seven feet 
high, is covered with a material that rivals, in 
appearance, the finest white porcelain, and is fre- 
quently ornamented on the sides with bas-relief 
figures, and at the top with miniature towers and 
battlements, or a small statue of some of the hea- 
then gods or Christian virtues. The stove is 
quite as useful as ornamental: a few sticks, put 
in at six in the morning and at four in the after- 
noon, are enough to keep the room comiortably 
warm during the day and evening. When the 
stove is once heated, it remains warm for several 
hours. Its introduction into American parlors 
and dining rooms would certainly be a great im- 
provement. 

To change the subject to politics, | have pre- 
pared for you a catalogue of the recent severities 
of the counter-revolutionary powers, which may 
be headed— 

REACTIONARY EXCESSES. 

The Papal Government is persecuting the Jews 
at Rome. Many of them have been seized and 
imprisoned, and the rest subjected to the annoy- 
ances of the police. Several hundred function- 
aries have been removed from office at Rome; 
sixty in the department of Foreign Relations. 
The cause is, having remained in office after the 
flight of the Pope. 

Petraglio has been condemned to five years of 
solitary confinement, by the Cardinals’ commis- 
sion. 

B. Pichi, a venerable priest of 65 vears of age, 
has been also found guilty of high treason. His 
offence was, having officiated as deacon in the re- 
ligious solemnities celebrated last Easter, by the 
National Assembly of Rome. 

At Ancona, the Papal War Council has sen- 
tenced Pesarerti to two months’ imprisonment, 
because an old pistol was found on his premises; 
and eight others to the same term of imprison- 
ment, and to be fed on bread and water, for the 
crime of not delivering up the arms in their pos- 
session. 

In Hungary, the Court Martial at Pesth sen- 
tenced, last week, fifteen persons to be shot. The 
penalty was commuted into imprisonment for life. 

Reperski, who was included in the capitulation 
of Comorn, and was entitled to his life and free- 
dom, has been treacherously seized and shot by 
order of the Austrian Government. 

A woman, sentenced for high treason, was hung 
last week, according to sentence of the Pesth 
Court. 

At Kronstadt, the Austrian military court has 
sentenced a good number of peasants to receive 
each between fifty and sixty lashes on the bare 
back. This punishment is still inflicted at Parma 
on Italians. 

The Vienna papers announce, without com- 
ment, that the police are on the track of Madame 
Kossuth. ‘That noble woman is hunted down by 
human bloodhounds, for the patriotism of her 
husband. If she be taken, she will probably be 
confined in prison; the Austrian Government 
will hardly dare to mnrder her as it has done go 
many others. 

Seventy-two persons have been sentenced to 
death hy the Vienna War Council since it com- 
menced its session, and twenty-five of the sen- 
tences carried into execution. 

At Pesth, General Tlaynau gave the order that 
every sign-board in town should bear its inscrip- 
tion in German as well as Hungarian letters. 
The shop-keepers were obliged to comply, but 
many of them painted the German letters in so 
small a character as to be nearly illegible. For 
this offence, they were punished with fines and 
imprisonment. 

Blaise Salomon has been sentenced, at Vienna, 
to three years’ sclitary confinement, for some free 
remarks, made in conversation, on the course of 
the Austrian Government in Hungary. 

Two newspapers have been seized at Prague 
for having published reports of the trial of Doctor 
Fischoff, the editor of one of them. The Doctor 
was sentenced to several years’ imprisonment. 

At the same place, ® man named Kayser, 2 
sober, hard-working man, and father of a family 
of seven children, has been sentenced to one 
year’s imprisonment, for having a gun in his pos- 
session. 

At Lemberg, in Gallicia, thirty-four persons 
have been sentenced to imprisonment for life, for 
the crime of attempting to join the Magyars in 
their late struggle. 

At Leopol, in Poland,a young man who had 
called the Czar a tyrant, was beaten hy the sol- 
diers until he was left for dead, and then con- 
demned to prison by the magistrate 

At Kalisch, the Russian police made an irrup- 
tion into the boarding school of Madame Fullborn, 
whose pupils had been charged with composing 
and singing liberty songs. The desks of the 
young ladies were searched, they themselves 
were strictly interrogated and menaced, and sev- 
eral treasonous songs and manuscripts taken 
away. 

The Jews at Cracow, who had ventured to es- 
tablish a few shops and occupy a few houses 
out of the miserable quarter of the Ghetto as- 
signed to them, have been forced to retire to that 
quarter. 

The Jews at Pesth were ordered, last week, by 
General Haynau, to pay up in full the amount of 
the contribution levied on them, under the penal- 
ty of the arrest of twenty of their principal mer, 
who were to be kept in prison until the whole 
should be paid. This threw the Jewish quarter 
into great trouble, for they believed that the Em- 
peror had remitted the amount on account of the 
impossibility of their paying it. At a late hour, 
the Emperor’s letter was found among some loose 
papers, where it had lain for nine days. This 
persecution of the Jews is the topic of some hu- 
morous articles in the Lloyd, a reactionary paper 
at Vienna. A man who could sport on sucha 
subject, would think the grave of his father a 
good place to crack jokes. 

At Olmutz, in Austria, the troops are now con- 
signed at dusk. This measure has been rendered 
necessary by the number of murders and outrages 
of all kinds perpetrated by the soldiers. 

At Lippstadt, in Prussia, a soldier has been 
killed, and several citizens and soldiers severely 
wounded, in a street affray. ; 

At numerous other points in Prussia, the ex- 
cesses of the have so multiplied, that 
there is plausibility in the assertion of tae Demo- 
craticepapers, that the soldiers are set on by the 
officers, in order to widen the breach between the 

army and the citizens. At Heidelberg, numerous 
affrays on the street called out a proclamation 
from the military commandant, Col. Eberstein, on 
the 11th, which stated that the cause of thé 
affrays lay in the fact that the inhabitants would 

not give the sidewalk to the soldiers and officers, 
and ordered them to do so for the fature; to offi. 
cers at all times, and to soldiers on duty, 

The Berlin police continues to harass the dem. 
ocratic clubs by all the petty means conceivable. 


_ Several newspapers have been suppressed : the 


Observador, Clamor Publico, and a third, (whose 
mame escapes me.) at Madrid, two at Vienna, and 


two at Prague. One of those suppressed at Vien- 
na was edited by the Hungarian Count, Festikitz. 
At Berlin, several persons have been condemned 
for participating in the disturbances that took 
place after the dissolution of the National Assem- 
bly. They have all been s ntenced to two and 
three months’ imprisonment, though the State’s 
Attorney insisted on the full penalty of four years. 
A Mr. Zeigler has been indicted for high treason, 
for having distributed some pamphlets containing 
the proceedings of the late National Assembly. 
The Minister of Public Worship has refused 
to authorize a Catholic township to have its own 
priest, and to worship after its own fashion. 

Such is the week’s record of the cruelties, mur- 
ders, persecutions, and infamies, with which the 
so-named friends of order and law have stained 
their cause. 

REAL PROGRESS OF THE REACTIONARY PARTY- 
The only advantages gained during the last 
few days by this party are the defeat of the Dem- 
ocratic party at Hamburg, the dissolution of the 
Parliament at Anholt, and the adhesion of the 
Governments to the Central Commission. ‘The 
first has been brought about by the Prussian 
Government, which has occupied Hamburgh with 
its troops, and forces the people to submit to 
an aristocratic Senate. You may remember that 
the Constituent Assembly, elected last year, has 
passed a Democratic Constitution, which, among 
other good things, abolishes the old Senate, with 
its five Sections, and the hereditary Burgher’s 
House. The Senate and House refused to ac- 
cede, and called in the Prussian troops to aid 
them, A riot, probably excited by the Senate, 
afforded the pretext to Prussia to interfere ; Ham- 
vurgh was occupied ; and, since then, the Senate 
has had everything its own way. It has granted 
a Constitution to the people, which is decidedly 
an improvement on the old system, but far infe- 
rior to that framed by the Constituent Assembly. 
The people of Hamburgh will be forced by Prus- 
sian bayonets to adopt this Ccnstitution. The 
price to be paid for Prussia’s services in this mat- 
ter is the accession of Hamburgh to the Prussian 
Federal State. As this: willin the long run be 
so mach gained for the cause of Progress, this ad- 
vantage of the reaction is not important, and may 
be considered wholly temporary in its nature. 

In the Duchy of Anholt,the Duke has dismissed 
a liberal ministry, that had the confidence of the 
whole people, and dissolved the Parliament, which 
would not agree to revise this Constitution, so as 
to give him an absolute veto. On the same day 
he issued a proclamation for a new election. He 
intends to ask from the new House not only the 
absolute veto, but the permission for the for- 
mer nobles to use their titles without privileges, 
and also a law to restrain the right of association 
and the right of the army to petition. He is on 
the attacking side at present, but how long he 
will remain so is uncertain. The new elections 
will probably send a Parliament more democratic 
than the old one. 

The princes of Germany have gained a more 
serious and permanent advantage in the organi- 
zation of the Central Commission, which will 
probably enter on its functions in two or three 
weeks. This Commission represents in reality a 
league of the princes for mutual aid and assist- 
ance against their unruly subjects, although appa- 
rently only Austria and Prussia. The whole 
armed force of Germany may now be brought to 
bear against an insurrection at any one point. 
The four Commissioners are expected at Frank- 
fort in the last week of the present month. 

PLANS OF THE REACTION, 

These seem to be directed for the present 
against the independence of Switzerland. The 
Paris papers which act as the agents of Prussia 
sustain her policy, and are reputed to be paid by 
her gold, assert in round terms that Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia, have demanded the codperation 
of France to obtain three points from Switzer- 
land: 

1, Restoration to Prussia of Neufchatel. 

2. Expulsion of the political refugees. 

3. Restoration of the Constitution, as guaran- 
tied by the treaties of 1815. 

The first is based on the rights of the King of 
Prussia, who has never consented to the new Con- 
stitution of Switzerland, by which he has been 
deprived of them ; the second on the necessity of 
securing the tranquillity of Europe; and the third 
on the duty of the great Powers, under the trea- 
ties of 1815, to protect the small Cantons against 
the larger, which, under the Constitution of 1847, 
have the political power to which their popula- 
tion entitles them. If France will consent, the 
Austrian troops now concentrated near the east- 
ern boundary of Switzerland will advance and 
occupy two or three Cantons on the side next to 
Italy. The great question is, will France con- 
sent ? 

President Bonaparte will probably answer on 
the first point, No—because he cannot wish to 
give Prussia possession of several strong points 
on the French frontier; on the second point, 
No—because Switzerland generously protected 
him when he was not only a refugee, but a pre- 
tendant; and on the third point, No—because 
it would be superlatively absurd for France to 
pretend any interest in the treaties of 1815, when 
her present form of Government exists in defi- 
ance of those very treaties. 
Another reason and a strong one is, that Prus- 
sian, Austrian, and Russian troops at Geneva 
would probably endeavor to march to Paris. 
The truth of the matter probably is, that the 
eastern Gevernments are not pressing this busi- 
ness in earnest, but intend to keep it open by 
negotiation, so as not to lose their right to inter- 
fere, should a good opportunity offer. 

PROGRESS OF THE REVOLUTION. 
Under this head, I shall not give you facts men- 
tioned in former letters, but confine myself to those 
of recent occurrence. 
The King of Holland has been compelled to 
appoint a Democratic ministry, with M.Thorn- 
becke at its hend. No other ministry was possi- 
ble. in vain did the King invite one eminent 
conservative after another to assume the reins 
of power; the answer was always one of refu- 
ssl—for no conservative ministry could hope to 
stand a day before the Democratic Chambers. 
The King refused to yield for two months after 
the resignation of his former Cabinet, which was 
also a liberal one, although not radical enough 
to please the legislative majority. Ele could do 
nothing else, and resigned himself at last to the 
inevitable. M.Thornbecke,the new prime min- 
ister, is a man of firmness and sound judgment, 
and will no doubt do much to prepare the way 
for the introduction of equality of rights in Hol- 
land. 

The address of the King of Belgium, on the 
opening of the Legislative Chambers on the 13th, 
is an evidence of the advance in that Kingdom of 
democratic legislation. The laws recommended 
are all of this character. One of them is to se- 
cure free professional education as well as free 
primary school education. 

The Emperor of Russia has modified the Rus- 
sian tariff in favor of the principles of free trade. 
Several articles heretofore heavily taxed are to 
be admitted free of duty, and the duties on many 
others are greatly reduced. The new act goes 
into effect on the 1st of January. The import- 
ance of this step is easily seen. With a freer 
commerce, new ideas will stream in on that land 
of ignorance; and a few years may give the Czar 
so much to do at home, that he will have little 
leisure to intermeddle with the affairs of the rest 
of Europe, which he is so fond of doing at present. 
He perhaps sees this, but has been forced to 
change the old high tariff system. Under it, 
smuggling has become a profession, the regular 
trade was greatly reduced, the revenue from im- 
port duties was small, and bands of men, half 
robbers, half smugglers, infested the frontiers, 
which are too extensive to be guarded. If Russia 
can once become a country of merchants and 
trading people, the Czar may prepare to drop his 
title of Autocrat, for it will no longer be appro- 
priate. 

The Hanover Legislature is decidedly Demo- 
cratic. Last week it passed a resolution in favor 
of a general amnesty for all political offences, by 
a vote of 41 to 34. The King, in his speech, 
promised to march steadily in the path of reform 
and liberal legislation. 

The Saxony Chambers are also democratic. In 
the Senate there are 25 Democrats, 13 Conserva- 
tives, and 8 whose opinions are not known. In 
the House there are 47 Democrats, and 25 Con- 
servatives. You are aware that immediately after 
the result of the late election was known, the 
King hastened to proclaim an amnesty for all po- 
litical offences. 

The trials in France of persons accused of par- 
ticipation in the insurrection of the 15th of May 
have all resulted to the advantage of the Democ- 
racy. Nineteen trials, in different departments, 
all resulted in the acquittal of the accused ; the 
Government was unable to procure a single con- 
viction. But at Versailles, where the doctrine of 
the right of a handfull of men to rise against the 
Government on an infraction of the Constitution, 
without waiting for the whole community to pro- 
nounce at the ballot-box, was advocated by the 
defence, the jury answered by a verdict of guilty. 
I know of no political attempt more criminal than 


‘that of the 13th of June. The people were about 


to pronounce their x ay" at the polls in some 
thirty departments, when the m ttempt to over- 
turn the Constitution and the Government was 
made by a number of hot-brained enthusiasts. If 
they had believed in the right of the people to 
judge, they would never have usurped its place. 
Much good is likely to result to the popular 
“cans from the present position of President Bo- 
7 to the majority of the Chamber. 
;. is complete, and is poorly veiled. 
What will result from it? The President will 
Probably become liberal, in order to please the 





People, on whom he must exclusively rely. He 
will grant amnesties propose reforms, pursue a 





more dignified foreign policy, and thus make 
friends. The Chamber, on the other hand, will 
take pleasure in refusing to increase the pay of 
the President and Vice President, in pointing out 
all the princely airs assumed by the President, 
and in competing with him for the good graces of 
the people. Already has the extreme right been 
deserted by a large number, who are forming 
around General Cavaignac. The Bonaparte mem- 
bers and General Cavaignac’s, or the Centre par- 
ty, have already joined forces. This Centre party 
will probably outnumber either the Right or the 
Left, and these last will surely never join, except 
in negative measures. The old adage, “ When 
thieves fall out, honest men get their due,” is 
not inappropriate here. The Republic will be 
benefited by these dissensions of selfish politi- 
cians. W. B. 


———<—— 
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THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


ASTORY OF THE ISLAND ESTATE, 


BY MRS. EMMA DPD. FE, SOUTHWORTH, 


BRITANNIA, 

Around her playful lips do glitter 

Heat lightnings of a girlish scorn ; 
Harmless they are, for nothing bitter 

In that dear heart was ever born. 
That merry heart, that cannot lie 
Within its warm nest quietly, 
But ever, from the full, dark eye, 

Is looking kindly night and morn. 

Willis. 


“This lady’s arrogance grows intolerable, in- 
supportable, insufferable!” exclaimed Britannia 
O’Riley, flinging open her chamber door, enter- 
ing hastily, and walking up and down the floor in 
excitement. 

It was after some such scene ag that of the 
drawing room, described in the last chapter. 

“She treats me with more hauteur than she 
shows the lowest of her slaves, for the simple rea- 
son that she thinks it impossible one of them 
should presume on her clemency, and she fears it 
is quite possible J might! I cannot endure it! 
this slow, cold, snow-fall of petrifying pride, con- 
gealing as it descends. I wonder it does not 
dampen and chill me! I wonder it does not 
freeze me into apathy—into death! Or I should 
wonder, if I did not recollect that the avalanche 
of ice and snow heaped on Vesuvius’s summit 
does not quench the fire in its bosom, does not 
prevent it breaking out into a blaze, and burying 
® city or a province in its lava! Iam on the eve 
of an irruption, and Herculaneum (which is Mrs, 
Armstrong) does not know it. Yes; Mrs. Arm- 
strong kindles the fire in my bosom, fans it to 
flame, and | tremble on the verge of an explosion 
every moment. I shall blow out soon; I know—I 
feel I shall; and then how the hot fire of my 
anger will fuse, scorch up, and annihilate this 
lady’s pride.” 

Brighty’s strong melo-dramatic mood was 
foaming up; effervescing into comedy already. 
Her good humor was returning. 

“ After all, I wonld not mind it if I could en- 
tirely keep my temper. It is unpleasant to re- 
member that I have said sharp, sarcastic things 
to a lady of her age and standing—and she is a 
lady, with all her grave faults; and grave faults 
they are, capable, | sometimes think, of leading to 
great crimes.” 

She paused and turned around, facing a picture 
that attracted, magnetized her. It was Cordelia, 
with her fair brow, serious eyes, and sweet lips: 
She gazed deep down into the face, epell-bound. 

“There is a filial piety free from the supersti- 
tion, the morbid excess, that characterizes that of 
our Louise. Cordelia could live, labor, or die, for 
her father, but could not flatter cone weakness of 
the old king. I wish I had your mekness, Corde- 
lia, as well as your frankness; then I should be 
able to bear this lady’s haughtiness better than I 
do. 

“T go to church Sunday morning, and I hear a 
good sermon, and I come home thoughtful, fully 
determined to conquer my own spirit, to get a 
victory over my besetting sin. Well, I am gentle 
allday. At night, lying awake, I act over all the 
scences in which Mrs. Armstrong is certainly to 
play the supercilious—I, ,,ossibly,) to play the 
meek and lowly in spirit. Very well. Monday I 
keep guard on myself. ‘Tuesday I grow tired of 
the sentinelship. Wednesday, Mrs. Armstrong 
does or says something offensive tome. I am on 
fire ; I forget meekness; I only remember courage, 
spirit, heroism, and I give her, in return, a small 
hint of what I may,and,I am afraid, shall give her 
one of these days, if I do not grow in grace faster 
than I am growing. I would there were preach- 
ing three times a week. I cannot remember to be 
good from one Sunday to another. Or I wish, oh, 
how I wish, some middle-aged preacher had mar- 
ried me when I was fifteen. I am afraid a 
preacher would have a terrible home with me 
now! And yet this is a poor way to pass life. 
Even suppose I shall live to be three score and 
ten. I have passed one-third of that time, and 
what have I done for God, for my neighbor, or 
even for myself? Nothing! I wish 1 could be 
sure that I had been of any real service to Louise 
in teaching her to read bad French and Italian in 
a worse accent. But I know that I have not. 
Here I an, lingering on, because the elegant lux- 
ury of this establishment pleases me; because I 
can enjoy it as if it were my own. I wish I were 
not so enslaved by this love of ease and elegance. 
I would go somewhere where I would he of use. 
How I admire the self-resignation, the ascetic 
self-denial of the Sisters of Charity. Ah,me! I 
have Cordelia’s meekness, and can’t be meek. I 
admire Sister Mary’s or Sister Martha’s self-de- 
votion, but I can’t be self-devoted. A bundle of 
fine sentiments have I, instead of good principles. 
How long is this life to last? It cannot last long; 
at least, this Mont Crystal chapter, for Louise is 
nearly sixteen, and I think her mother will not 
want my services much longer. And then where? 
Ah! that strikes me pleasantly ; fancy is free to 
roam all over the earth for another home. The 
world is all before me, where to choose. The 
uncertainty is pleasant. Shall I next live in a 
hilly country or a -level one ?—in the interior or 
on the seashore? Shall I go north, south, east, 
or west? At anyrate, what new faces, what new 
landscapes, shall I see? Yes, this vagrant, respect- 
ably vagrant life, is vastly agreeable. So agreea- 
ble, that I wish to redeem it by great utility. 
Yes, ‘my lines are cast in pleasant places ;’ this 
is a free, careless life enough. The vagueness of 
the future is piquant ; truly I would not resign 
the gay liberty of my present life; nothing would 
tempt me to resign it but the prospect—no, the 
certainty of taking the head of some splendid 
palace as its mistress. Truly there is something 
of the gipsey in my disposition; I am a blending 
of the empress and the Zingaro. Ah, I have it, 
It is known that the west of Ireland, from 
whence I come, was settled by a colony of Span- 
iards, ages ago. Now I know that I am descended 
by many generations from one of the old sove- 
reigns of the soil and a Zingaro emigrant, or 
squatter, and hence comes my love of elegant pal- 
ace-houses, and also the wandering liberty of wild 
nature. No, nothing would tempt me to leave this 
pleasant, governessing life, with its piquant vari- 
eties, and uncertainties, and unexpected crises, 
except the invitation to take the head of just such 
a splendid palace as that upon the Isle cf Rays, 
Mont Crystal is a magnificent place, but the Pal- 
ace of the Isle is something to go crazy about. 
And now I wonder why I am always dreaming of 
that Island Palace. I never dream of its inmates, 
Surely I have no half-formed matrimonial design 
on Louis Stuart-Gordon, the boy-heir of the 
Island Estate. I am only a poor governess, with- 
out au eagle left in my purse, yet I should not ac. 
cept the hand of Louis Stuart-Gordon, were the 
honor tendered me to-day. J would not take the 
Island Estate, with that encumbrance, delicate 
and elegant as he is, or rather because of his ele- 
gance and delicacy. I have elegance and delicacy 
enough myself for two people, and consequently, 
he who marries me, must be rough enough to make 
strength supposable, or ll none of him. There- 
fore, I am innocent of all covert designs on Louis 
Stuart-Gordon. Now, then, why is it, that when- 
aver I call up images of my possible future homes, 
no picture but that of the Isle of Rays rises at my 
summons? Ah, now! knowthe reason! It is an 
epidemic among all the marriageable girls of the 
Valley, for a hundred miles around, and I have 


involuntarily caught the infection; that is it! 
I must get well. Ah! there is Kate Jumper pass- 
ing irto Mrs, Armstrong’s chamber; a privy 
council to be held there; | wonder upon what 
subject. Happily, it is none of my business.” And 
Brighty began to make her evening toilet, and 
was 800n absorbed in the interesting occupation. 


XIL. 
KATE JUMPER. 


You shall find her the infernal Ate in strange apparel. 1 
wish some scholar would conjure ber. 


Much Ado About Nothing. 

Let us accompany “Kate Jumper” into the 
chamber of her mistress, whither she had been 
summoned, 

There was something sinister, appalling, almost 
spectral, about the lovk of this woman. She was 
a mulatto of the tallest altitude, in whose f. ce the 
negro features were not only decided, but grossly 
exaggerated. The low, receding forehead was 
lower and more receding ; the nose larger, flatter, 
broader; the lips thicker, and more protruding 
even, than usual. Her goblin-like appearance 
was enhanced by 2 head of hair, never cut, that 
grew out an immense black bush all over her 
head ; by her dress of dusty, black stuff, and by 
the man’s hat that habitually surmounted the 
black bush. Kate Jumper was the loathing of 
all the neighborhood, and the terror of all the 
children. She had been the confidential attendant 
of Mrs. Armstrong in her early youth, and ever 
since her marriage she filled that important post. 
She Aad been the nurse, and now also acted as the 
maid of the young girl of whom her mother took 
too jealous care to intrust her in the hands of 
another servant. 

Doffing her hat and setting it down at the door, 
Kate Jumper entered the chamber of her mistress, 
whom she found at her evening toilet, Louise, as 
usual, sitting on a low chair near her. 

“ My daughter, go and sit with your governess 
until she is ready,” said the lady, on seeing her 
maid enter. 

Louise arose, lifted the hand of her mother re- 
spectfully to her lips, and left the room. 

The lady brought her attendant to her side by 
a gesture. Resigning the arrangement of her 
gold-colored Irish gauze turban into the hands of 
her maid, she continued some time in silence. At 
length she inquired, with seeming indifference— 

Do you know where young Stuart-Gordon is, 
and what he is about, just now?” 

“ Te js still at home, at the Isle, madam.” 

“Ah! I had not seen or heard of him lately, 
and fancied that he had left the neighborhood. 
How does he amuse himself at the present time?” 

“They say that he is going to see Miss Somer- 
ville.” 

“How!” exclaimed the lady, turning around 
so suddenly and sharply as to throw into chaos 
the elegant folds of the head-dress under Kate 
Sumper’s hands, But quickly recovering her 
composure and dignity, she inquired quiet]y— 

“They say so! Who say so?” ; 

“It ig the common report of the whole neigh- 
borhood, madam. Every one says that it will be 
a match.” 

“ And upon what grounds do they, everybody, 
assert such impossibilities, such absurdities ? ” 

«« Madam, Mr. Stuart-Gordon spends every fore- 
noon at the Crags; Miss Susan Somerville comes 
every evening to make tea at the Isle.” 

“ How long has this gone on?” 

« For the last two weeks, madam.” 

“And Mr. Stuart-Gordon has spent every fore- 
noon, for the last two weeks, at the Crags?” 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“ And Miss Somerville has come over, every 
evening, to tea at the Isle?” 

“Yes, Madam.” 

“Inexplicable! And no lady—no matron—to 
countenance her visits ? ” 

“ No, madam.” 

“Disgraceful! What! do you mean to say that 
she made these visits alone ?” 

“ Not alone, madam; Harriet, her housekeeper, 
attended her.” 

“No proper attendant on such an occasion; 
and, indeed, no proper attendant could have been 
found, the visit itself being highly improper. 
How is the General supposed to look upon this 
strange proceeding ?” 

“ Te is very fond of Miss Susan Somerville.” 

“He offers no impediment to this proposed 
marriage ?” 

“No, madam.” 

“You may go.” 

Kate Jumper left the room, and the lady fell 
into profound thought. ; 

Mrs. Armstrong was no vulgar, manwuvring 
match-maker, yet she had silently and naturally 
betrothed Louise to Louis, from her very cradle, 
and there seemed every sort of propriety in such 
a betrothal; the fitvess of relative age, rank, 
wealth, proximity of estates, &c. And there were 
many strange coincidences in their circumstances. 
3oth were only children, both were sole heirs, 
boih were born on the same day of the same 
month—the maiden being just two years younger 
than the youth. The coincidence extended even 
to their names—Louis and Louise. They were 
devoted to each other as children. Their birth- 
days were celebrated together. One year, the 
festivities would be held at Mont Crystal; the 
next year, at the Isle. The parents of these chil- 
dren would have thought it almost sin if they had 
supposed that, in after life, either would have 
thought of wedding any but the other; but, 
though the thought of the future marriage of 
these children and these estates was ever in the 
hearts, it was never on the tongues of the parents, 
the practice of betrothing children in their cradles 
never having existed in ¥irginia, aristocratic and 
conservative as that patrician State is known to 
be. This is not saying, however, that in Virginia 
lands are not more frequently married than hearts. 
and that /ove-matches are not held in especial con- 
tempt—“ Jove being a sentiment that Thomas, the 
coachman, feels for Betty, the housemaid, and 
which generally ends in converting the said 
Thomas from a genteel servant into a slovenly 
brute, and Betty from a neat-handed Abigail to a 
haggard slattern, beaten by a drunken husband, 
and dragged at by ten squalling children.” Love 
is not a gentlemanly or a lady-like propensity. 
Southern aristocrats, however, leave this to the 
instinct of nobility supposed to be resident in the 
bosoms of their yourg patricians, and, therefore, 
would never think it necessary to take advantage 
of the non-age of their children, to bind them by 
such contracts if they could. Least of all, would 
Mrs. Armstrong, withheld by a sentiment of 
pride—or the Stuart-Gordons, restrained by 
principle—least of all would they have affianced 
their children in infancy. Still it was in the 
minds of both. The annual celebration of the 
birthdays was kept up, and a competition of 
splendor, as to who should distinguish the day 
with greatest magnificence, interested the families 
of Mont Crystal and of The Isle of Rays. The 
very last celebration of the birthdays was held at 
The Isle of Rays, gentle Margaret Stuart-Gordon 
presiding over the festival. This was just amonth 
before her sudden death overwhelmed her bereaved 
family with sorrow, the whole neighborhood with 
gloom. 

We have seen that Mrs. Armgtrong possessed 
one master passion, rripe ; one pPedominant affec- 
tion, MATERNAL Love. The sovereignty of her soul 
was a di-umvirate, and the two powers that divided 
it were equally potent, and for a long time united, 
pride being firmly wedded to, and highly flattered 
by, the favored object of her paternal affection. 
But, as Louise approached womanhood, these pas- 
sions began to conflict, thus— 

The time was slowly but surely approaching 
when it would be proper for the heiress of Mont 
Crystal to be married. Her pride was interested 
in seeing her married, and established as the mis- 
tress of the most magnificent mansion and the 
greatest estate in the valley, and pride, enlisting 
policy on her side, would suffer no delay, run no 
risk of the loss of this desideratum. But her 
maternal love, if the fierce, selfish, and exacting 
passion deserved the name, rebelled against this 
decision. Pride would have been highly grati- 
fied by seeing Miss Armstrong, 28 Mrs. Stuart- 
Gordon, mistress of the Island palace. Maternal 
love was grieved at the anticipation that her 
daughter should become the wife of Louis, mater- 
nal jealousy aroused by the thought that Louise 
should derive the happiness of her life from any 
other than herself. Itis true, the mother coveted 
for her daughter no happiness that did not flow 
through herself. It is true, the thought of see- 
ing Louise in another home, united to another— 
& more genial, a more beloved, a life-long com- 
panion—of seeing her surrounded by an infant 
family, which with hex husband should occupy 
the largest share of her thoughts an4 affections— 
of feeling herself the mother of one only child, be- 
coming of less and less importance to the happi- 
ness of that child, as year by year went by and 
aged her—this thought inflicted upon her selfish 
heart the sharpest pang it was capable of feeling. 
Could she have conquered pride, resign the 
thought of establishing Miss Armstrong, and even 
selfishly determine to indulge her maternal jeal- 
ousy, and keep her daughter forever unwedded 
and at home—or, could she have subdued her ma- 
ternal jealousy, and gratified pride hy seeing 
Louise at the summit of her ambitition—in a 
word, could one or the other of her evil passions 
have obtained the mastery of her eg would 
have been a less tortured woman. Hell ir the 
less intolerable for having but-one sovereign. 
If it be the consummation of all horrors to our 
conceptions now, what would it be in civil war ? 

Mrs. Armstrong could not or would not put an 
end to the civil disturbance; it was not yt civil 
war in her own soul. Not from indecision—no 
one had a stronger will when she pleased to exert 
it—but from a selfish, grasping wish to derive the 
greatest amount of gratification from both her 





ruling propensities. : 
She was resolved that ultimately Miss Arm- 





strong should become mistress of the Isle of Rays; 
yet, as her daughter’s proposed husband approach- 
ed manhood, she conceived a strong and growing 
aversion to him, as the person destined to di- 
vide with her her place in her only child’s heart, 
her influence over her only child’s life. 

Her manner had grown cold to Louis. She had 
discouraged the intimacy of the children, and the 
estrangement increased with years, and was in- 
terrupted only by the annual birthday festivities. 
Since the death of Margaret Stuart-Gordon, the 
estrangement had become total—a dead silence 
fell between the once closely connected families, 
a silence broken at last by the strange rumor of 
Louis— 

“ Fools! ” silently sneered the lady, as her at- 
tendant retired; “ Fools! Do they really sup- 
pose that General Stuart-Gordon for a single in- 
stant contemplates the possibility of his only son, 
Louis, the sole heir of the great Island Estate, mar- 
rying a penniless girl, an uneducated rustic, like 
Susan Somerville? Little would General Stuart- 
Gordon feel flattered by the construction placed 
by the neighborhood upon his politeness to Miss 
Somerville, and that, by the way, should be a les- 
son for such mistaken civility and indiscriminate 
association. No; there is not in all the moun- 
tains a proper bride for Louis Stuart-Gordon, save 
one—my daughter, Louise Armstrong; an eligi- 
ble match for the heir of the Island Estate, ex- 
cept one—the heiress of Mont Crystal. I had sup- 
posed there was time enough ”——, and a shadow 
fell, softening the hard brow. “I had supposed 
that there was time enough—that Louis needed 
not for some years to come think of matrimony, 
since he will not be eighteen until the 22d of next 
February, when my daughter will have complet- 
ed her fifteenth year. But it seems that, since 


the death of Mrs. Stuart-Gordon, the Island | 


palace is supposed to need a mistress, that Gen- 
eral Stuart-Gordon has expressed a strong desire 
that his son should marry early, and give it one. 
Louis is very young, tooyoung. General Stuart- 
Gordon’s tastes are strictly domestic. He wants 
a home, and thiuks that, in his regal palace, he can- 
not have one without a woman. Bad! foolish ! 
If Louis dees not make a choice soon, /e will—he 
will—he does not thigk so, but I know it. He 
thinks now only of eternal fidelity to that “as- 
cended saint,” as he calls his deceased wife, but 
already he has ceased to groan and sigh after his 
saint in heaven, and begins to feel that Hz is still 
on earth, with all earth’s wants pressing upon 
him. He will be mad enough to think of a second 
marriage. [ wish Mrs. Stuart-Gordon had not 
thought proper to die—her death has disturbed 
the economy of my plans very much. The late 
Mrs. Stuart-Gordon mas a lady, and it really does 


not suit me to see an inferior take her place as_ 


the head of an establishment my daughter is one 
day to enter asa bride. She might be one with 
whom I could not associate; she might be young, 
and so keep Louise half her life in a subordinate 
position in the household. I could not endure 
that! Miss Armstrong, when she enters that 
house Mrs. Stuart-Gordon, must take the head of 
the establishment. But I am not disposed soon to 
part with my only daughter; yet a crisis ap- 
proaches—one of three things is likely to,hap- 
pen: General Stuart-Gordon may marry—that 
is the first contingency ; or press Louis to make 
choice of a wife—that is the second; or Louis 
may have conceived a boyish passion for Susan 
Somerville or some other equally ineligible girl, 
and all girls are ineligible in my estimation, ex- 
cept one young lady. Louis Aad a decided prefer- 
ence for Louise. [ have estranged them lately, 
since the decease of Mrs. Stuart-Gordon. Well! 
I do not regret it—I would not cheapen my daugh- 
ter—nevertheless, now is the time to change de- 
portment. Mrs. Stuart-Gordon has been dead 
eight months. It is to be presumed that the first 
violent effects of grief have passed away ; that 
the bereaved are willing now tobe amused. The 
doors of Mont Crystal have been closed to fes- 
tivities since the decease of the lady of the Island 
Palace, out of compliment to the Island family. 
The portals of Mont Crystal must now be thrown 


open to visiters from The Isle. The palace doors | 


of The Isle must swing wide apart, to give en- 
trance to the ladies of Mont Crystal, when they 
shall occasionally make a call. The friendly, the 
intimate association of the families must be re- 
sumed. Now is a favorable time to commence. 
Christmas approaches. Christmas festivity shall 
again enliven Mont Crystal.’ I will invite a 
Christmas party to the house—give a ball and 
dinner. For once, I will invite the Somervilles. 

I wish to observe for myself the terms upon which 
these two young people appear to be. Yes, I will 
gather all the young people of the neighborhood, 
many of whom I have not seen since they reached 
womanhood, and I will take note of any possible 
rival my daughter may have—but, what do I say ? 
Louise Hector Armstrong must have xo rivalry, 
must enter into no competition ;” and, rising, the 
lady entered her private sitting room, and, ringing 
the bell, sent the servant who answered to request 
the immediate attendance of Miss O’Riley. 

3righty entered three minutes afterwards. 

“Sit down, Miss O'Riley. I have been plan- 
ning some amusements for my daughter.” 

Britannia looked interested. 

“In accordance with your advice, Miss O'Riley.” 

Britannia bowed in acknowledgment of the 
compliment, and silently awaited further com- 
munication. 

“f shall invite General and Mr. Stuart-Gor- 
don, Major and Miss Somerville, to spend Christ- 
mas week at Mont Crystal.” 

Britannia smiled to herself when she heard 
General Stuart-Gordon’s name, and started with 
surprise as that of the interdicted Susan Somer- 
ville met her ear. 

“As our party will be a Christmas one, it is 
not strictly necessary that we be exclusive. All 
may unbend a little at Christmas.” 

“ Certainly,” assented Miss O'Riley. 

“During their stay, I shall give a dinner and 
ball, and it is in relation to that, more particu- 
larly, that I have requested your presence. Will 
you have the goodness to sit down at my writing 
table and make out, at my dictation, a list of 
guests to be invited ?” 

“ With great. pleasure, madam,” said Britannia, 
taking the indicated seat, and, dipping her pen 
in ink and laying a sheet of paper before her, she 
held herself in readiness for the task. 

A list of about thirty names was made out, 
and Britannia absolutely dropped her pen and 
stared in astonishment when the thirty-first name 
given was Gertrude Bird, and thirty-second, 
Zoe Dove. What does Mrs. Armstrong mean ? 
Was she converted? Wasshe going to die? 

“You look shocked, Miss O'Riley, and [am glad 
to see that you do. I had feared that you favored 
those young ladies to a degree that I should dis- 
approve in Miss Armstrong’s governess. I am 
glad to see that the idea of inviting them to Mont 
Crystal shocks you.” 

“No!” said Brighty, “not shocks, but sur- 
prises me. I had not expected”—— 

“Such a proceeding on my part. Perhaps not. 
Yet, as my contemplated party is to be quite a 
large one, it is not obliged to be very select. 
There will be several guests at the ball that I 
would not upon any account invite to Mont Crys- 
tal upon any other occasion, and these young 
ladies are among the number. Yet they are of 
thoroughly respectable parentage, whatever they 
may be in other respects. Nevertheless, Miss 
O’Riley, I shall expect you to keep your pupil 
separate and at a distance from these persons.” 

Britannia bowed coolly, and presently asked— 

“ May I inquire, Mrs. Armstrong, if there be 
anything affecting the moral character of these 
young women ?” 

“ Assuredly not, Miss O'Riley. My inviting 
them to Mont Crystal at any and under any cir- 
cumstances should be a sufficient guarantee that 
they are stainless, unimpeachable. Why do you 
ask such an irrelevant, such a singular, I had 
nearly said such an impertinent, question ?” 

“T could not conjecture the reason why you 
dread the contagion of their proximity so much, 
unless there were some pestilential moral malaria 
evolved from them,” said Brighty, with assumed 
naiveté. 

“They—at least Miss Bird is eccentric —has 
been distinguished by a sobriquet. Zoe, though 
sufficiently refined and intelligent, of course has 
no claims of equality—and the order of rank is 
to be observed, Miss O’Riley.” 

Here such a decided curl twisted the pretty 
upper lip of Brighty, that Mrs. Armstrong ob- 
serving it, said, haughtily— 

“At least, Miss O'Riley, Miss Armstrong’s 
mother disapproves of the acquaintance, and has 
undoubtedly a right to object to certain associa- 
tions for her daughter.” 

“ Most certainly,” assented Britannia,.and gave 
her attention to her work: 

When the list of about a hundred names was 
complete— 

“Now, Miss O'Riley, will you oblige me by 
writing cards of invitation addressed to each 
name of your list ?” 

‘ Miss O'Riley bowed compliance, and the lady, 
rising, withdrew to have a consultation with her 
housekeeper. 

A Christmas party at Mont Crystal! This was 
something new under the sun! It disturbed some- 
what the majestic solemnity habitually reigning 
at Mont Crystal. Mrs. Armstrong was engaged ; 
Brighty excited; even the pale, wan, spiritual 
Louise became chiidishly interested in the new 
dresses selected for her for the occasion—dresses 
that were to be made Jong, as ladies wore them— 
the first dresses that she had ever had made 
so. Her pale, gold hair was to be combed ont 
of curl, trained up around a comb, and dressed 
with sapphires ; the plain gold hoops in her ears 
were to give place to sapphire ear-rings; these 
things had been sent for; and, in short, Louise 
understood that “ Miss Armstrong” was about to 
“come ont” at the ensuing Christmas. 7.1 was 





ter, down to the tiny mulatto boy, whose office it 
was to wait on the governess—some from aff2c- 
ticn, some from mere love of any circumstance 
that might vary the monotony cf their lives, took 
a lively interest in all affairs of the family. All 
were busy, all were happy. The only clouded 
brow was that of Mrs. Armstrong, who walked 
majestically through her superb rooms, giving or- 
ders with the air of an undertaker direciing a 
funeral. Her occasional appearance in the still- 
room, (the room set apart for preserving, pickling, 
distilling, &c., is thus called in old Virginia man- 


in preparing confectionery for the coming fes- 
tival. bi 
A Christmas party in a Virginia planter’s 


Valley—this is the proper season—and get their 
limbs dislocated on the detestable roads—the 
turnpikes are now in a proper trim for such ca- 
tastrophes—and get picked up and carried into 
some planter’s house, for the sake of heing a 
cherished guest in the coming Christmas holy- 
days, and to have an opportunity of getting over 
their prejudices against Virginia aristocracy. 
You who have never visited Virginia, (a summer 
trip to the White Sulphur Springs is not visiting 
Virginia, to know it, any more than a trip to Na- 
hant is making a Southerner a fait to the charac- 
ter and habits of New England)—you, who have 
never visited Virginia, have no conception of 
what Virginia hospitality is, It reminds one of 
the feudal ages, when the ox was roasted entire. 
whole pipes of ale broached, (I beg pardon of to- 
tal abstinence.) and the baron’s gates thrown 
open to all comers—when hospitality, with a flag 
of truce, arrested for a time all neighborhood 
i feuds. You, who live in cities, and sneer at Old 
| Virginia and F. F. V’s,* (ali are not F.F. Vs who 
| Pretend to be so,) have no conception of what a 
| Virginian planter’s family at home is. You, who 

provide your families from market-stalls, grocery 
| Stores, confectioners, and so forth, have no idea of 
| What a real Virginian housewife of the figst class 
| ise—of what Virginian housekeeping, Virginian 
cellars, larders, and still-rooms, are. Their hams, 
srioked beef, &c., are quite different articles from 
| those you buy in stores: and their milk, cream, 
| and butter—and their poultry and eggs—are such 
{ as you seldom see in market. Virgini«in matrons 
have an old-fashioned pride in their housekeep- 
ing. Why, they have been preparing for Christ- 
mas for weeks past! And such stores as they 
have to prepare from! There is little to be 
bought—everything is at hand. The still-room 
closets furnish the dried fruits, the preserves, the 
jellies, and even the domestic cordials, wines, and 
essences—it is for the preparation of these things 
that the still-room has been set apart. The dairy 
supplies butter, milk, and cream; the domestic 
hen-house gives the eggs, large and fresh, the 
poultry yard supplies the turkeys, geese, and 
ducks—they have been fattening for a month 
past. Then in the meat-house, the great Christ- 
mas round of beef has been down in spices for 
weeks, and the huge Christmas ham is already 
cured, and the Christmas pies are in fine order. 
| There will be great doings in Virginian country 
houses this blessed Christmas. There will be 
huge bowls of egg-nog brewed before breakfast, 
and every negro on the plantations will come up 
to wish a merry Christmas, and to get his glass 
of brandy, and will come to breakfast with some- 
thing extremely extra. And then the family will 
go to church in the old family carriage, and per- 
| haps bring the preacher, if he is a single man, 
| home to dinner. The afternoon will be spent in 
| jollity, and the evening will close with a dancing 
| party. They are great dancers in the country, 
with an old negro officiating as a fiddler—for even 
a first family cannot at all times command a band 
of music, if they are resident away up in the 
mountains, or hidden in remote valleys. So it 
| will be some “old Uncle Ned,” or “ old Uncle 
3en,” who “will play the fiddle for the ladies.” 
By the way, you could not go into a Maryland or 
Virginia neighborhood, where there was not some 
| fiddling Old Nick or Old Harry, who was the 
| musical wonderof his small world—a perfect Pa- 
| ganini in ebony—and whose services were always 
jin great demand on merry-making occasions. 
You would be surprised at the musical genius of 
some of these old negroes. There, Christmas 
week is the slave’s Saturnalia. Those who have 
been hired out, come home: their year is out on 








in going out. 
We digress. Let us return. 
try houses this season; but none, I will venture 


festivities that will celebrate the coming out of 
the youthful heiress of Mont Crystal. 


XII. 
THE OLD COUNTRY SCHOOLM4STER. 

“ His very manners teach amend, 

They are so even, grave, and holy ; 

No ciubbornness go stiff, nor folly 

‘To license ever was av light, 

As twice to trespass in his sight ; 

His look would so correct it when 

He chid the vice, yet not the men.” 

Ben Jonson. 
Remember, that the northern bend of the river 

was wild and rocky, rising to the Crags, and that 
the southern shore, upon which was situated Mont 
Crystal, was undulating and hilly. Remember 
that the northern, the rocky and barren bank was 
behind the palace on the Isle of Rays—the south- 
ern, the undulating shore, was /+fore and in front 
of it. Recollect, that in sight of the front win- | 
dows of the palace were two homesteads. I 
pointed them out to you myself. One, the near- 


fronted mansion of Mont Crystal, “crowning a | 
gradual hill,” rising from the river shore. Of 
the other, the more distant and the humbler, you 
could see nothing but the top of a steep gable- 
ended roof, sticking up from the thicket of trees, 
on the right hand towards the east of Mont Crys- 
tal. That thicket of pines, with the sloping 


the steep-roofed, gable-ended cottage is the farm- 
house. The farm is very small, and the svil is 
very poor—is quite worn out, from having been | 
worked too hard and too constantly, and fed too | 
little; and the farm house is very small, and very | 
much out of repair. The Dovecote farm is called | 
by the name of its old owner, Gabriel Dove, a 

patriarch of seventy years of age, who has been 

the schoolmaster of the neighborhood for the last | 
fifty years, and after a long life of the most labo- 
rious toil and self-denying frugality, and of the 
most beneficial devotion to others, found himself 
at seventy a much poorer man in this world’s | 
goods than he was at twenty, when he entered 
the profession. He had received the teacher’s 
meed of poverty and pleasant memories. It was 
the old man’s pride to claim every child, man, and 
woman, under sixty years old, in the neighbor- 
hood, as his some time pupil. The haughty lady 
of Mont Crystal had conned her A B C, under 
his tuition. General Stuart-Gordon had scrawled 
his first pot-hooks and hangers on his forms. 
Gentle Margaret Stuart-Gordon had cooed her 
a-b-abs at his side. And at a later day, young 
Louis had studied his Greek exercises and solved 
his Euclid’s problems under his eye, and the 
calm, wise Susan Somerville had studied her 
grammar, while the eager Annie sat at her feet, 
drinking in large draughts of knowledge, and 
kindling into enthusiasm when the chivalry or 
martyrdom of the past was the theme of instruc- 
tion; and how the schoolmaster loved those little 
girls—the serene Susan, the ardent Annie! and 
many a s/y, kind pat on the head and stroke of 
the cheek did the latter receive—for it would not 
have been expedient to have shown her favor in 
the presence of the other pupils—it would have 
ended in some of his proud patrons requiring her 
expulsion from her humble seat, or have broken 
up his school! He did not wish the former, he 
could not afford the latter alternative. So he 
tried to keep Annie quiet and happy in her lowly 
station of mere sufferance. Ah! the heart of the 
gentle old man was gladdened by such pupils as 
Susie and Anpie, and he could ill afford to lose 
them. And there, too, close behind Susie, mur- 
mured the voice of another little maiden, con- 
ning her little task—Zoe, the adopted daughter 
of the old schoolmaster—that was all that was 
known of her. The o!d man had opened his door 
one fine summer morning, and found a babe 
packed up in a basket upon the porch ; and after 
having recovered from the shock, and collected 
his scattered senses, and after having vainly en- 
deavored to prevail on some of the rich neigh- 
bors to adopt the child, he had carried it to the 
almshouse one evening, had returned home, and 
groaned in the spirit all night, and had risen at 
early dawn, and travelled over to the almshouse, 
to reclaim the little castaway, had brought it 
back, and adopted it. One-half the neighborhood 


sions,) cast a damper on the spirits of the house- | the scene of his daily labors. 
keeper and her assistants, who were engaged there | as he guided the pen or pencil 


house! Do you know what that is, reader? [ad- | 
vise those who do not, to set out immediately to the | 


himself for their mission and their tmartyrq, 
The country boasts—no, never boasts of hin” 
their “quiet paths of unobtrusive goodness” lead 
through the unfrequented by-ways of life. Th a 
prospectuses do not fill newspapers but their In 
bors fill hearts and heads, at least a few ales 
and heads, with goodness and wisdom—the pe 
| try possesses many such. But times that always 
| had been bad, were now worse with our old 
schoolmaster; his energies were decayed his 
steps were tottering, as he leaned more and more 
heavily upon his stick, as he bent forward toward 
His hand trem)})eq 
8 of his pupils, an, 
| his eyes dimmed with reading, and ‘ike. : 
the Latin grammar swam together, even with the 
| aid of his spectacles. ‘ 
People began to whisper that the old school. 
master was getting too old and infirm for his busi. 
ness, and that he ought, in justice to the neigh. 
| borhood, to resign it to younger hands: and many 


Christmas Eve, and all have a holyday until the | 
2d of January ; that is, all except a few that are | 
needed about the house, and even they take turns | 


There will be | 
great doings at all Maryland and Virginia coun- | 


to say, will approach in splendor the Christmas | 


plains behind it, forms the Dovecote farm, and | 


began to remove their children from his charge 
| The old man had now about twelve pupils, at 
| from two to five dollars per quarter each Ag is 
always the case, the parents or guardians of only 
| about half this number paid him; so that the oll 
schoolmaster’s income did not amount to more 
| than twenty-five or thirty dollars per quarte) 
| Even this small salary was fast, very fast, do 
| creasing. At the end of every quarter, and oes. 
pecially at the end of every half year, some of his 
old pupils were sure to drop off, and their places 
| were never supplied by new ones. 
| So much for his school. 
At home, changes had also transpired. Tio 
old negress, who for many years had been hic 
housekeeper and servant, was dead ; and the old 
schoolmaster’s reducéd means did not allow him 
to employ another. The cares and lahors of the 
household devolved on his adopted child, Zoe 
and admirably did the little maiden acquit her. 
self of the duties. 

Of all the old teacher’s pupils, of sixty yeurs 
old and under, none remembered or visited hin, 
with the exception of tro—a brother and a sic. 
ter; the sister, a girl whose name was a by. 
word and a mockery in the neighborhood — or. 
trude Lion—the. Diana, the amazon, the giantass 
the Ger-falcon, as she was called; the hrothey 
Brutus Lion, a masculine exaggeration of all that 
was most obnoxious and unpopular in the chay 
acter and habits of the Ger-falcon. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, 
HIS new and attractive journal for Youth, edited ). 
Mrs. Bailey, and published at Washington, can be hat 
at the Boston Agency for the National Era, 25 Cor);;)), 
Price, by mail, 50 cents a year; delivered in Boston, free of 
postage, 75 cents. GEORGE W. LIGHT. 
Nov. 25. 25 Cornhill, Boston, 
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A NEW PUBLICATION, 
OETICAL Sketches of the Messiah. By Rey, Samm 
F, Porter, of New Jersey. Published and for gale by 
M. W. DODD, New York. 32mo. Price 31 cents 

“These Sketcbes are worthy of more than ‘ faint praise 
they are the offspring of a genuine poetic fancy, sanctitled 
by Christian feeling. * * *."—Journul 

“A beautiful little volume, embracing severa) Sketehes 
referring to the advent and work of the Messiah. * 
Presbyterian. 

“* * * Much of the volume is in rhyme, with gl 
thoughts. and will be read with pleasure by al!’ 
tian Intelligencer. ” Dee 
TO INVENTORS. 

HE subscribers offer their services to persons wishing ta 

obtain patents in the United States or in foreign conn 
tries and will prepare specifications and drawinys, and take 
all necessary steps to secure a patent. 

From their long experience as practical mechanic 
to a thorough knowledge of the Patent Laws, and acquaint- 
ance with the details connected with the business of the 
Patent Office, they trust they will he able to vive satisfaction 
to their employers, both in the clearness and precision ot 
their specifications, and in the promptnexs and 
with which they transact all business intrusted to them. 
_ Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessi 
information, have their business transacted, and 
patent, by writing to the subscribers, without incurring the 
expense of a personal attendance at Washington. 

Models ean be sent with perfect safety by the Expresses 

Kough sketches and descriptions can be kent by mail 

For evidence of theircompetence and integrity, they would 
respectfully refer to all those fur whom they have trans- 
acted business. 

Letters must be postpaid. 

Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 

P.H. WATSON 

June 7. E. S. RENWICK 


EXCHANGE BANK OF R. W. LATHAM & C0., 
Washington, D. C., 
EALS in checks, drafter, acceptances, promissory note 
bank notes, and coin. 
BANK NOTES. 
Notes on all solvent banks in the United States honght 
and sold at the best prices. 
DRAFTS, NOTES, AND BILLS, 
in Washington and Georgetown, collected, and remittan 
promptly made, in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New Yor! 
Boston funda, at a charge of one-quarter per cent 
COLLECTIONS 
Made in all the principal cities of the Union, 
favorable terms. 
’ EXCHANGE. 
Bille of exchange and bank cheeka on moat of the prin 
pal cities of the Union bought and sold at the best rates 
OF Office hours, from eight o’clock A. M. to five ?. M 
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Nov. 15—t 
y ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counsellor 
at Lew,Columbus, Ohio. Office in Platt’s new build- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
Business connected with the profession, of a)) kinds.py « 
tually attended to. 
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LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI, 


er, and far the more magnificent, was the marble- } IRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Msin 


and Court streets, Cincinnati. 

JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner ‘: 
| take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions fur the States 
| of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire 

Missouri, Illinois, Tennéssee, New York,and Arkansas 
| Jan.6.—tf 


NOTICE. 
ORRESPONDENTS and others deviring to commu 
cate with the undersigned will please direct their lett 
; and papers to Fulton, Oswego connty, New York, my yr 
ent post office address. J. U. HARRINGTON 
Noy. 29. 
LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 
ALVIN DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Telegraph 
Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, Iliinois. Partien|ar 
attention paid to collections. 
7 Terms of Court, Cook County, Illinois. 
County court—first Monday in February, May, und (le 
tober. 
Circuit court—second Monday in June and November. 
0&3 Demands for sait should be on hand twenty days be- 
fore the first day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. ar 
DE WOLF & FARWELL, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law. Office, Ulart 
street, opposite the Court House, Chicago, Illinvis. 
CALVIN DE WOLF. 
WILLIAM W. FARWELL! 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN PLANING, TONGUE 
ING AND GROOVING LUMBER. 
Joseph P. Woodbury’s Patent Planing Machine 


HE subscniber, having received letters patent for a st4- 

tionary cutter, planing, tongneing and grooving machine, 
now offers for sale machines, and rights to use the same. 
This machine will plane six thousand feet of boards to wy 
uniform thickness, in one hour, producing a better finiebed 
surface than it is possible to plane by any other means now 
known, not excepting the hand plane, and is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to plane and joint clapboards, or westher-boarding, and 
will do the work faster and better than any machine hereto- 
fore invented. This machine is so arranged that it piaues 
the board with an unbroken shaving the whole width oni 
length of the material, and does not take more than two- 
thirds of the power that is required to do an equa! amount of 
work by the rotary cutting cylinder, now In common ise 
The construction and organization of this machine is differ 
ent from any other now in use. Communications for further 
particulars cheerfully responded to, by addressing the rub- 
scriber, (post-paid,) Boston, Mass. : 

One of the above planing machines may be seen in oper 
tion by calling on the patentee. - 

JOSEPH P. WOODBURY, 

May 3.—ly Border street. Kast Boston, Mass. 

O2’F~ The above Planing Mschine bas been thoronghly 
tested, by planing over 1,000,000 feet of lumber, and he 
planed 3,000 feet in seventeen minutes, and is adapted ! 
stick any description of mouldings with great rapidity. 

The subscribers, having purchased the territory annexe 1 
to their names, are now ready to offer fur sale the machine 
and the right to use the same, in the territory purchased !) 
them. a 

A machine may be seen in operation soon at Buffalo, Sev 
York, and at the Planing Mill of Duncan Mangey, Louisyil't 
Kentucky. 

Communications for farther particulars cheerfully respon"! 
ed to, by addressing either of the subscribers, post paid, © 
wego, New York. STAATS & STEWART, — 

For the State of New York. 
STEWART & TEMPLE, 
For the States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Missour'. 
STEWART & ALLEN, 
For the States of Wisconsin and Illinois. 


LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1550, 

ge eee by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 

Society, and for sale at their Depository in New York, 

at the following prices : 

For one thousand copies - ° ° . $2" Mt . 
For one bundred copies - . . - 260 
For one dozencopies - - : - 1) 
Forasinglecopy- -*- *-* - - As 








said the old schoolmaster was mad, and the other 
half would have hinted that he had been wicked ; 
but that “the very fangs of malice” could not 
have gnawed a flaw into which to insert a doubt—- 
so crystal pure and polished had been the old 
man’s life. So little Zoe (that was the name he 
gave his adopted baby) was conveyed to the care 
of the old free negress whom he had hired as his 
cook, housekeeper, &c. i 
But now times were very badly changed with 
the old man. I cannot say that he had seen “ bet- 
ter days.” He had never seen good days, much 
less “better” ones. In a worldly and pecuniary 
point of view, his days had been ad, and now they 
were worse. He was older, and, for his life of 
self-devotion, poorer in purse, and feebler in per- 
son, than he should have been at seventy, Teach- 
ers wear out sooner than other men; I do not mean 
spurious teachers, who take up the “trade” for a 
mere livelihocd—but teachers anointed, by God 





another subject of excitement among the house- 
hold, who, from Kate Jumper, the prime minis- 


The Almanac has been compiled by the Correspondiny 
Secretary of the Society, and includes twenty-three part 
valuable original matter by William Goodell. 


The price by 
vost, in the 
the thousand is put at a trifle above the actual cost, in | 


i i iti r geonring the 
expectation of selling large editions, and of seen . 
active co uperation of Anti-Slavery friends thronghout th 
country, who, it is hoped, will give to this important, > 
a wide and thorough circulation. The si f 

r 1849, viz: 48 pages. sain be 

vies Amarac hang yw 
0 hould state, ‘ 

ae deems ed Fed poe be sent. The postage me ery 
Almanac teat by ‘mail will be two and a half ceuts, with 

reference to the quantity. Ln she aaah 

i be accompanied by 

eee neti S be sent in : stage stamps. 
WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, ok 

No. 61 John street, New = 


ze is 


Any sum under one do 


Sept. 20,—tf 


BOARDING. 


’ t at 
_ STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestn'! 
Nicer AO and Fifth atreets, Philadelphi»- 
Oct. 25—tf 


reet, 


DRS. 


MUSSEY, 


h side of 7th 

EDICAL Practitioners and Surgeons, north sice *, | 
: t, Cincinnati, OD 

M atreet, two doors east of — MUSSEY, M.D. 





* First Families in. Virginia. 
+ Don’t infer our sympathy with everything we describe. 


Jan. 4. W. H. MUSSEY, M.D. 























